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Why Buy 2 
.»»When 1 
Will do 


ALFCO TWIN 


AUTOMATIC PARKING METERS 
NET MORE REVENUE! 


... REDUCE COST! 


ALFCO TWIN PARKS 2 CARS AT 1 METER 
a pea 


TOs Ais 


«la ee 


Wis 
a «> 


Why buy about twice as many parking meters 
as you need when one Alfco Twin Automatic will 
do the work of two single meters? And look at 
what you save! Alfco Twin Automatic Parking 
Meters cut parking control costs about in half! 


The Alfco Twin Meter parks two cars instead 
of one. Only about one half the number of parking 
meters to install, maintain and police. Only one 
half the number of posts on your sidewalk. Only 
one clock to wind—one coin box—one housing— 
one meter to control two adjoining parked cars. 
About half the number of meters makes collec 


trons twice as easy. 





Ae 


And with this lower cost, the motoring public 
gets the advantages of the Alfco Twin bumper- 
to-bumper parking plan, which affords ample space 
to enter and leave parking areas. It provides also, 
clearer vision of traffic lanes, lessens the chances 
of accidents, makes a safer community for all. City 
after city has adopted this model pian for modern 
parking control. Write today for fully illustrated 
free literature — with no obligation. 


Alfco Twin Automatic Parking Meter models are 
available to suit your needs for parallel and for 
angular curb parking and for off-street park- 
ing lots. 
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WICHITA, KANSAS 


“First for Safety” among 52 cities in 


National Safety Council monthly poll 


Harley-Davidsons used Exclusively 





Wichita, Kansas, Traffic Squadron. Left to Right: John Windsor, Warren Huffine, Kenneth Carkin, Kenneth Briggs, Thomas Woodman, 
Edwin Force, James Hill, Warren Heinkel, Harley-Davidson dealer, Francis Pecenka, Capt. F. R. Gunsaullus, Jess Leland, Lt. B, R. Clark. 





Left to Right: Wayne Thompson, Sot. B. L. Gragg, David Laird, Sot. F. B. Hannon, Jr., Sot. D. W. Selby, Clayton Smith, 
Sgt. Edward Million, George MohrBacher, George Elson, Ransom Jones, John McGregor, William Burrow, Beniamin Owen. 


IGH TRIBUTE to the effectiveness of Wichita’s 
H trafic control program came recently when 
October standings were announced in the ae- 
cident poll conducted by the National Safety 
Council. Among 52 cities of 100,000 to 200,000 
population, Wichita, Kansas, took first honors 
with the lowest accident rate for the period re- 
ported. And again, motoreyeles played a prom- 


inent role in protecting the public ... with 21 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY, 





Harley-Davidsons used exclusively by the Wich- 
ita Police Department. In hundreds of other 
cities, dependable Harley-Davidson Police Motor- 
eycles are similarly demonstrating their value in 
accident prevention and law enforcement. Why 
not learn more about the benefits your city can 
obtain from the use of Harley-Davidson Police 
Motorevcles, Servi-Cars and Sidecars? Phone 


your dealer and ask him to call, or write 


Milwaukee I, Wisconsin 
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With the most modern, most perfectly 
engineered head yet designed 

It is with pride that the M. H. Rhodes Corporation announces 
the new Mark-Time Hurricane meter that eliminates breakage 
and possible malfunction. Years of continuous research have 
gone into the planning and production of this new meter that is 
the latest product of M. H. Rhodes Inc. engineering "know how" 
The new Mark-Time parking meter is designed for even greater 
simplicity and durability, while retaining the basic design that 
has already made Rhodes Mark-Time manual meters first in the 
parking meter field. 

The Boston Traffic Commission was so impressed with the new 
Mark-Time Hurricane meter that it purchased 3000 Mark-Time 
Hurricane meters in the largest single order ever placed. 


Amazingly Simple in Operation 


These few operating parts in the amazingly simple 


manually operated Mark-Time parking meter give 
positive assurance that NOTHING can go wrong 9 @ 
under normal operating conditions. Now, with the I 
sensational improvements built into it, the new 
Mark-Time Hurricane head is as nearly damage- 
proof and wear-proof as scientific research and 
precision engineering can guarantee. 
Manufactured and sold in Canada by 


Ontario Hughes Owens Co. Ltd., of Ottawa, Ontario 


¢ 
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PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


BETWEEN STOPS 

ANTA rates top 

priority at this 
season of the year, 
and so it’s no acci- 
dent when he pops 
up with rosy cheeks 
and pack aback on 
the cover of PUBLK 
SAFETY for Decem 
ber. 

It might be well 
to mention the fact that the tinkling bells 
and pounding hooves of Santa's reindeer 
tangled foot traffic up but good along Chi- 
cago’s famed State Street shopping district 
The police and traffic engineering divisions 





concerned were ready for the old gentle 
man with the long white whiskers, however, 
and routed motor vehicle traffic along other 
streets while Mr. Claus held sway, and 
Christmas carols filled the air. 

We are indebted to the State Street Coun 
cil for this excellent view of Santa. It’s 
pretty hard to get a photograph of the spirit 
of Christmas, since it’s something that just 
doesn't show up on film. We like to think 
however, that it's more than a state of mind 
To our way of thinking it was best phrased 
by Lowell, when he said, “Now the heart 
is so full that a drop overfills it. We 
happy now, because God wills it.” Maybe 
Lowell was talking about spring, but we in 
sist it was a springtime of the heart—the 
kind that men of good will know come 
Christmastime 

And so—in that spirit—-may your editor 
and the entire staff of the National Safety 
Council wish all of you a very merry 
Christmas and a happy and most prosperous 
New Year 


* * * 


A visitor from the big town, visiting a 
little village in the hills, had made himself 
obnoxious in his quest for information about 
every subject under the sun from the 
town’s elevation above sea level to the vil 
lage politics and the bank clearances. He 
turned to the inn keeper he had been 
haranguing and asked yet another question. 

What is the death rate in this town?” To 
which the bored native replied wearily, 

About one to a person, I reckon 
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6° YOU think flying saucers are 
J fantastic? Then just take a look 
it what the National Safety Council 
has dug up this year in its annual 
search tor odd accidents! 

Monkeys that drive cars into peo 
ple boats that crash into autos 
on dry land collar buttons that 
end ollar buttoners to the hospital 

fish that are run over by autos 
while swimming fallen angels 
tha ist their bones 

Sull think flying saucers rate the 
No oof spot Read on! 

You may have suspected that some 
ucidents are caused by monkey busi 

But it remained for Alice, a 
trained chimpanzee, to clinch it. Rid 
ws r motor scooter before an en 
thusiastic crowd at the St. Louis zoo 
,\ became so giddy with applause 
that she zipped off the stage in a 
showy exit, ran down Trainer Wil 
hia Rovers and banged him up but 
ROK i 

It ts relatively seldom that boats 
ind automobiles run into each other 
But it happened it Maysville Ind 
when an uninhibited motor boat leaped 
out of the White River and crashed 
into a car parked 20 feet in on dry 
land. Result: one dented hull, one 
dented fender and one red face—-the 
latter on Mr. Emmett Holsapple who 
explain 1 that he had negle ted to 
lose the throttle as his boat neared 
shore 

It autos in be struck by boats on 





by Paul Jones 


land, why can’t fish be run over by 
autos while swimming? They can 

and were in 1950. J. V. Short 
driving along the flooded street in 
front of his home in Toledo, Ohio, 
when he struck and killed fish 
that had migrated from a pond in his 


was 


two 


yard when high water caused it to 
overflow 

No man who has ever struggled 
into a dress shirt will be too sur 


prised at what happened to John H 
Bradford, of Richmond, Va. As di 
rector of the state budget, Mr. Brad 
ford has pulled out of some mighty 
tight but none as tight as 
the collar he tried to button one night 
in dolling himself up for an impor 
tant party. Director Bradford fought 
so fiercely that he had to go to the 
hospital for emergency treatment of 


squeezes 


severe finger bruises inflicted by the 
collar button. He switched to sport 
shirts 


Cary Wilmer, Jr., of Atlanta, Ga., 
hopes for the best in the hereafter, 
of course. But he also hopes that he 
makes out better as a real angel than 
he did on his pilot run. Playing an 
angel in an amateur theatrical, Mr 
Wilmer came down to earth with a 
bang when the cable supporting him 
above the stage snapped as he floated 
in mid-air 

And in Glendale, Calif. ex-City 
Manager Charles C. McCall has ap 
plied for state compensation with the 
claim that he swiveled so vigorously 


chair that he hurt his 


in his swivel 
back. (You lugs who don’t rate swivel 


chairs—-wipe off that smile!) 

Every mother, doctor, policeman 
and fireman knows that any small boy 
has an irresistible urge to stick his 
head into places it doesn’t belong 
Cases in point 

Mickey Holloway, of Birmingham, 
Ala., was as pleased as any two-year- 
old boy would be at his fascinating 
ability to make faces at his older 
sister. The faces were even more 
satisfactory, Mickey discovered, when 
they were framed between the bars of 
the bannister in his home. You 
guessed it. His head got caught be 
tween the bars. Firemen pried him 
Even his sister felt sorry for 
a little. 


loose. 
him 

But the boy who emerged head and 
shoulders above any other head-sticker 
into of 1950 was young Philip Bur 
Phil also was only two years 
old, but he had the advantage of 
living in Hollywood, Calif., where 
they do things more spectacularly. So 
Phil chose to steal headline honors by 
getting his head stuck in, of all things, 
a toilet seat. Even the firemen, ac 
customed to this type of crisis, were 
impressed as they went to work with 
a saw to dethrone him. They succeeded, 
and everything is hoity toity now 


rows 


It is a well known sociological fact 
that a kiss in a car has upset many a 
driver and many a car. But the un 
usual thing about the loving smack 
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that smoocher Garrit Van Drie of 
Belding, Mich., bestowed on a fair 
driver to cause a wreck was the fact 
that the recipient was his mother, and 
that Garrit was only three 


At Toulouse, France, a gust of 
wind shook eight-year-old Louis Henry 
out of his seat in a ski lift directly 
over an 800-foot chasm. His skis 
became entangled in the wires of the 
lift and held the boy suspended over 
the chasm until the lift was reversed 
to a point where he could be released 


To avoid that tired and rundown 
feeling, four-year-old Brian O'Con 
nor of Woodlawn, Md., suggests hur 
rying out to lunch. That's what he 
did when his mother called him to 
his noonday meal. Seconds later a 
six-foot, 1500-pound tire fugitive 
from a road scraper—crashed through 
the wall of the room Brian had just 
left and demolished the spot where 
he had stood 


It is no uncommon thing during a 
parade to see a man waving a flag 
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But even in these topsy-turvy days it 
is somewhat startling to see a flagpole 
waving a man. Yet that’s what hap 
pened during a Fourth of July parade 
in. Springtield, Mass. Henry Lefeave, 
watching the parade from a third 
story window, leaned out too far, lost 
his balance, plummeted toward the 
ground, grabbed the top of a flag 
pole jutting from the window. Old 
Glory dipped in deference to Henry's 
weight, but he managed to hold on 
until he was pulled through a second 
story window 


Roadhogs undoubtedly have caused 
many a traffic accident, but seldom so 
literally as in Coal Valley, Ill., where 
ridden by Karen Dahm 
waddling com 


a horse 
tripped over a pig 
placently down the center of the road 
The horse fell on Karen, who suf 
fered from shock. So did the pig 


Every year, at least one field mous« 
leaves the field to get in an auto 
mobile and cause an accident. This 
year the roving rodent hitched a ride 
in a car driven by Francis Jetty of 
St. Louis. It was discovered by Mrs 
Jetty, who just did what came natu 
rally. Her startled husband drove off 
the road and banged into a hydrant 
Mrs. Jetty went to the doctor. The 
car went to the garage. The field 
mouse went back to the field 


It’s getting so it isn't even news 
iny more’ when a dog shoots a man 
But the thing that folks couldn't get 
over when John Schlittler’s dog shot 
him in the arm at Graham, Tex., was 
that it looked like the pooch did it 
deliberately. The trigger-happy hound 
sidled over to John’s gun, sniffed it 
glanced contemplatively at his master, 
‘hen raised his paw and pulled the 
trigger 


Less painful but even more embar 
rassing was the experience of Police 
man Donald Otto of Detroit. As the 
young patrolman was strolling with 
his girl friend on his night off, his 


service pistol let go and shot off the 


seat of his pants 


The last thing in the world nine 
year-old Theron Longley of Bow, 
N. H., expected as he wound up for 

hot cadenza on his trumpet was 
that he would blow out four teeth 
But that's what he did! Inhaling 
prodigiously for a final triumphant 
blast to a stirring march, Trumpeter 
Theron swallowed a denture he had 
been wearitig since an automobile ac 
cident two years before 


A big league baseball pitcher ex 
pects to take his bumps out on the 


mound now and then. But Hurler 
jack Bruner of the Chicago White 
Sox was knocked out while sitting on 
the bench! Bruner was vendlind on 
one end of a bench in the bull pen 
of Yankee Stadium and Pitcher Randy 
Gumpert was sitting on the other end 
Gumpert jumped up to watch an ex- 
citing play. The bench tilted, and 
Bruner landed on the ground so hard 
he bruised the elbow of his pitching 
urm and was out of action for days 


And Vitamin T. Smith, a_ burly 
halfback for the professional Los 
Angeles Rams, was knocked out of 
the game for 10 days by an injury 
incurred not on the gridiron, but as 
he was walking to the football field 
for a practice session. Smith's cleats 
skidded on the sidewalk and he fell 
against the top of a jagged iron post 
It took 12 stitches to shut up the 
wound in his arm, and more than 
stitches to shut up his teammates with 
their wisecracks 


When Kenneth Wayne Christopher 
was taken to the hospital in St 
Joseph, Mo., for injuries 
when his vehicle crashed into a fixed 
object, doctors weren't able to get a 
word out of him. One reason was 
that he was only nine 


sustained 


months old 
His accident occurred when the strol 
ler in which he was riding coasted 


across the floor, smacked into a chair 


When officials of the Motor Vehicle 
Bureau suggested to Motorist Carrie 
Miller of Newark, Ohio, that she drop 
in and get her driver's license, she 
took them literally. Her car went out 
front of the 
office, crashed through the door and 


of control in bureau's 
injured two bureau employees Driver 
test postponed ! 

In January the towboat Franklin D 
Roosevelt rammed and damaged a 
pier on a railroad bridge over the 
Illinois River near Pekin, Ill. In 
September another towboat struck the 
same pier and finished the job of de 
The name of the boat? 
Truman! 


molishing it 
The Harry S 


And in Yankton, S. D., Farm Re 
| German of radio 
station WNAX, enthusiastically sup 
porting National Farm Safety Week, 
make transcribed inter 
views on the danger of falls in the 
farmyard. Arriving at a farm in a 
driving rain, the safety crusader leaped 
ar, slipped in the mud, fell 
ind broke his ankle. The interview 
on falls rang with realism 


porter George B 


lec ided to 


from his 


Flying saucers, roll back to your 
cupboard Things are screwy enough 


as they are! ee 





TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 
IN SMALLER CITIES 


been written’ in the 


Vi CH has 
A past few years concerning tratt 
enyineecring activities in cities of 50 
) population ind over. The Institute 
Trathe Engineers, in cooperation 
and non-othcial organiza 
devoting 


rd toward standard 


ind ordinances 


its } rimary 


fun 
imization, duties and respon 
of trathc engineering dey urt 
ind jualiti ations of the ity 
cer, While much progress 
cle onsiderable effort 
expended in order to cor 
Valuate 
big ity 


* 


these 


trattn 


important 


cenyincet 


lay 


i confidential ques 
mailed from Institute 
the trathc engineers ot 
ities OF SO.000 population 
The questions were phrase { 
(1) the position of the 
department in th 


(2) salary 


cngmecrinyg pe rson 


ran ye 


suthorzations under 


neineers afl now 

(4) organizational struc 
' 
relation to other governmental 


) availability of civil 


for ity traimh 
The Y cities 
ri provided ‘ 


its and peogray hu 








Abstract of 


ry the 


an address delivered 
suthor before the Tratt« 
Section, 48th National Safety Con 
eress, October 18, 1950, at Chi 
s being published simul 
taneously in the December 
T rath bn ginecerime 
cation of the 


} 


cago. Iti 


msue of 
otheral pubh 


Institute of Trafthe 
Engincers 








By Robert S. Holmes 


Executive Secretary, Institute of Traffic 


coverage as they represented 32 

and the District of Columbia 
Information on salaries will be re 

tained at Institute headquarters as con 

fidential matter, but is available to 

interested city officials and trath« 

ginecrs upon 


en 
request The principal 
value of this information ts its use as 
a guide in establishing new trattic en 
gineering departments, and in the re 
organization of existing departments 
The information dealing with ord 
nances, Organization charts, and 
service examinations will be turned 
over to the ITE Committee on Trafhy 


Engineering Administration for screen 
g g 


civil 


ing and development of uniforn 
standards. The information relating to 


the position of the tratty« enginecring 


Angle parking is the big headache smaller cities confront when they 
straighten out their traffic tangles 


for more than just an engineer's snap decision 


Engineers 


department in the city government has 
been analyzed and tabulated on Plate 


No. 1 


t 
i4 per cent, have separate department 
status, reporting direct to the mayor 
or city manager. In 20 cities, or 34 per 
cent, the traffic engineering department 
is assigned to the director of public 
works or city engineer 


Of the 59 cities reporting, 26, or 


Seven, or 12 
per cent, place it under the director of 
public satety, and 4, or per cent, 
are assigned to the chief of police. Of 
the two cities with other assignments, 
one reports to a Traffic Commission 
and one to the Department of Im 
provements and Parks. It is encourag- 
ing to note that the predominant and 
desirable trend (78 per cent) is to 


attempt to 


The switch from angle to parallel parking calls 


Public relations are important. 
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composite 
ToTas 


(Population) 
Position of Traffic Engineering Department 


City Government 


ward separate department status (44 
per cent) and assignment to the direc 
tor of public works or city engineer 
(34 per cent) 


The Smaller Cities 

Let us now turn to the problem of 
trafic engineering in smaller cities 
The recommended action program of 
the 1949 report of the Committee on 
Engineering, The President's Highway 
Safety Conference states, in part, as 
follows: 
8. In specific recognition of the 
need for better staffing of official agen 
cies concerned with highway-engineer 
ing problems, it is recommended that 
there be established 
d. In cities having less than 50,000 
population, an engineer—preterably the 
director of the department of public 
works, the city engineer, or some mem 
bers of his staff —with qualifications 
and experience necessary to perform 
the functions of trafhc engineer 
Apparently no attempt was made to 
define the lower limits of the term 
“less than 50,000 population.” It is 
safe to assume that this limit should 
be at the 10,000 population level. It 
is at this point that the Municipal 
Year Book®: discontinues its roster of 
Public Works Director or City En 
gineer 

The traffic engineering profession 
has generally accepted the 50,000 
population level as the line of de 
marcation between full-time and part 
time trafh engineering services for 
cities. The trend in development of 
trafhc engineering departments over a 
period of time has confirmed this arbi 
trary deduction. There are but few 
exceptions. Perhaps the level should 
be pushed downward to 45,000 or 
40,000. The continued increase in mo- 
tor trafhc, availability of funds, and 
public demand will largely determine 
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future needs in cities of less than 50, 
000 population 


In order to obtain a fairly accurate 
appraisal of traffic engineering activ 
ity in smaller cities, a request for 
information was recently mailed to the 
200 cities in the 25,000 to 50,000 
population group, based on prelimi- 
nary 1950 census figures. A_ special 
letter with accompanying questionnaire 
(shown on page 36) was directed to 
the mayors and city managers. The 
questionnaire was designed so that it 
could be answered in five or ten min 
utes time. Replies were received from 
65 cities, or 32.5 per cent of those 
contacted. While this rate of return 
was low, a wide geographic distribu 
tion was obtained since 30 states were 
represented (Should it be 
that a majority of the remaining 135 
cities’ officials failed to reply because 
of lack of interest, knowledge, or re 
ognition of the traffic problem 7) 


assumed 


Cities with Trafhe Engineer 

The first two questions were phrased 
to determine if there was a traffic en 
gineer in the city and, if so, to which 
municipal department was he assigned 
Of the 65 cities reporting, 9, or 29 
per cent, stated they employed a trafhc 
engineer, and 46, or 71 per cent, re- 
turned a negative answer. Of the 19 
cities reporting a trathc engineer, 3, 
or 4.5 per cent, indicated that he func 
tioned as a separate department; 13, 
or 20 per cent showed assignment to 
the Engineering Department; and 3 
were allocated to the Police Depart 
ment 


Further analysis revealed that only 
3 cities actually hired a full-time trafh 
engineer. Strangely enough, these 3 
cities identified themselvzs as belong 





Lane lines, cross walks and parking stalls 
get a new coat of paint. Trafhice engineering 
plays a vital role in the life of any city. 


ing in the 35,000 to 40,000 popula 
ton group. The 13 cities reporting 
assignment to the Engineering Depart 
ment indicated that the city engineer 
was also ‘doubling in brass’ as traffic 
engineer. The situation was similar 
for the 3 cities showing assignment to 
the Police Department 


Why N 

The third question related to the 46 
ities (71 per cent) indicating no city 
trathe engineer in thetr employ. The 
city officials were asked to give the 


Traffic Engineer? 


principal reason for not employing a 
trafic engineer. The results are tabu 
lated in the table below 


ENGINEER? 
No. of Per 


WHY NO TRAFFIC 


Replies Cities Cent 
Insufficient Work (Other city 

employees can handle) 20 13% 

Not Warranted (City too small 
to justify trafhe engineer 15 43% 
Financially Unable 6 13% 
No Answer 5 11% 
1G 100% 


It will be noted that a majority of 
the cities replying did not feel there 
was sufficient work to keep a full-time 
traffic engineer busy, but that such 
work could be easily handled by other 
city employees. Another group rea 
soned that the city was too small to 
justify a trafic engineer. Only six 
cities stated they were financially un 
able to employ a trathc engineer, leav 
ing it to one’s imagination to deter 
mine if this was the om/y obstacle 
that presented itself. The remaining 
five cities gave no reasons for not hav- 
ing a trafic engineer 

To Page 36 
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; The colortul band from Wichita High School North 
led by a heap big chief and some pretty baton-slinging 
princesses swaggers down past the reviewing stand dur 
ing the Kansas city's third annual Safety Day parade 


Official car for dignitaries during the Wichita celebra 
tion was this 1915 model car which had never been in 
an accident. From left, perched on the back seat, are 
Governor Frank Carlson of Kansas, Earl Campbell of 
the National Safety Council, and John Levand of the 
Wichita Beacon, co-sponsor of the Satety Holiday. Cen 
ter: Wichita Police Chief George Shepherd and Charles 
FE. Schaefer of the Kansas State Highway Safety Section 
In front: Police Safety Director Floyd Hannon and 
H. L. Patterson 


ye the world loves a parade! And In Wichita, Kansas, the third an Police Safety Director Floyd B 
f th ‘ 1 of safety is no excet nual Safety Day parade was a project Hannon, who was in charge of or 
on to tl t honored saw. as wit of the Woeehita Beacon and the Police ganizing and directing the huge pa 
rom across the na Department. Close to 100,000 persons rade; Police Chief George Shepherd 
on wh y paid big dividend watched the mammoth, rolling pag City Manager Monty Jones; and, Col 
Houst Texas: | unapolis, Ind ant of safety as it paraded through Hugh Edwards, superintendent of 
sna: and Wichita. Kansas. put safety the city. The marching units, blarin the Kansas State Highway Patrol, were 
mn parad lrew ums of publicity bands and colorful floats marked a jubilant over the success of the enter 
rowds of thusiastic spectators, and ew high for this annual top safety prise ¢ 
ithusias backing for year-round vent in the Kansas metropolis The Safety Holiday and parade 
prograt te balance to all tt Dignitaries thronged the reviewu originated in September 1948, after 
ballyhoo tor accident prevention stand, where the then Governor Frank an editorial appeared in the Wichita 
It didn't { py howe, Carlson (now l S. Senator-Elect ) Beacon in which Max Levand, presi 
\ y | ots of gro ind Earl | Campbell of the National dent of the Beacon Publishing Com 
work Safety Council, watched the marchers pany, urged a national holiday from 
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death program and spurred his fellow 
townsmen to initiate the idea. It 
caught on and the nation since has 
noted an increase in promotion for 
safety in which the parade and holi 
day idea have been accented 

Everything was hotsy-totsy in Hoo 
sierland, Sunday, October 1, when 
the Indianapolis Safety Council staged 
their dramatic fire prevention show at 
the Indiana Fairgrounds 

The Safety Council's Fire Preven 
tion Committee, with William H 
Meckling at the helm, staged the 
demonstration which drew 8,000 to 
watch the antics of fire fighters and 
to hear and see Sky King, star of the 
Western radio serials 

Captain T. E. Peters, fire chief of 
Delco-Remy Division, General Mo 
tors Corporation, Anderson, Ind 
and Charles L. Fleetwood, of Grain 
Dealers National Mutual Fire Insur 
ance Company, Indianapolis, Ind., put 
on a demonstration during which they 
turned potential home fire hazards 
into actual fires 


Indianapolis firemen fought a real 
fire and extinguished it in 30 sec 
onds. They also simulated revival of 
a fire victim, demonstrated their new 
high pressure engine (designed by 
Fire Chief Roscoe A. McKinney), and 
wound up the festivities with a hilar 
ious water ball contest between two 
dripping teams of fireos 

Houston opened its South Texas 
Youth Safety Conference with a giant 
Safety Parade that drew approximately 
50,000 people to the downtown area 
of the city and opened the Confer 
ence with a bang 
school and junior high bands inter 
spersed with participating organiza 


Fourteen high 


tional- units from Houston and _ the 
‘ 


14 counties in its metropolitan area 
and 33 floats depicting as many differ 


Child safety float follows parading bandsmen down Hous 
ton main street. Everybody loves a parade and Texan 
townsmen proved no different than Hoosiers or Kansans 
This float asks drivers: “Can You Stop?’ 





ent safety themes made i colortul 
spectacle 
by the Houston Junior Chamber of 


The parade was sponsored 


Commerce 

The Conference itself was spon 
sored by the Texas Safety Associa 
tion and the Houston Chamber of 
Commerce in cooperation with eight 
CO sponsors ( oO sponsors inc luded 
the Texas Education Agency, Texas 
Department of Public Safety, Texas 
Highway Department, the American 
Society of Safety Engineers, the Hous 
ton Parent Teachers Association, the 
Houston Civic Clubs, the Houston 
Independent School Districts, and the 
Houston Junior Chamber of Com 
merce. The Conference was held in 
the San Jacinto High School Audi 
torium 


( aptain | O Musick, yveneral 


An enthusiastic crowd packed the Indiana State Fair 
Grounds at Indianapolis to view the Fire Prevention 
Show put on in cooperation with the Indianapolis 
Safety Council. Inset: Sky King, famed radio cow- 
boy, stole the hearts of the juvenile section with a 
prompt and enthusiastic appearance at the festivities 


manager of the Texas Satety Associa 
tion; W. Stewart Boyle, general con 
ference chairman; and officials of the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce 
formed a harmonious team in work 
ing out details of the program, but 
the JayCees had the ‘‘sock portion ot 
the show,” since all the world loves a 
parade and Houston proved no excep 
tron 

Important contributions to the Con 
ference were made by Mayor Pro-Tem 
Tom Needham, of Houston; Harry 
York, vice president, Houston Cham 
ber of Commerce; Col. Homer Gar 
rison, Jr., director of the Texas De 
partment of Public Safety; Mrs. Olin 
Rovers. Houston School Board; Dr 
P. H. Norwood, Southwest Texas 
State College, and A. Ross Rommel 
Humble Oil & Refining Co 


The human touch called for a mixmaster as the United 
Gas float rolled down the line of march. Master of the 
safety mix combined the ingredients of control, courtesy 
and caution to mix that ounce of prevention 
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DRIVER EDUCATION 
PAYS OFF! 


By Rudolph F. King 


Registrar of Motor Vehicles, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


The author (above) has been president 
of the Eastern Conference of Motor Ve 
hicle Administrators, 1948-49; executive 
director of the President's Highway 
Safety Conference, 1949-50; and prior to 
his service as Massachusetts’ Registrar of 
Motor Vehicles, legislator (1947-42), and 
Speaker of the House (1945-44) of the 
Massachusetts Legislature 


batten Education pays big divi 
lends in lives saved and acc 
lents prevented ' 

Proot ot thi itement 1s best given 
in preluminary data measuring the ac 


ident record of the trained against 


ntramed motor vehicle operators 
And wh thes ire figures based 
on but one years expertenc they 
show that drivers in the untrained 
grout have mine times as many fe 
ported violations as those who have 
had classroom instruction, and more 
than !0 times as many as those who 
had the complete progran lassroom 
imstruction lus | hind-th wheel 


uct I 





These figures were not just pulled 


' ‘ 
out Ol 


a hat; they represent the first 
findings of a 10-year research study 


by the Registry of Motor Vehicles of 


Massachusetts in co operation with the 





Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies to determine the results 
of Driver Education. 

Fifteen hundred students represent- 
ing every section of the Common- 
wealth were selected. They were 
divided into three groups of 500 each 
The first group had no Driver Edu 
cation instruction whatsoever; the se 
ond had classroom instruction only; 
the third group had both classroom 
instruction and behind-the-wheel train 
ing. The findings given are based on 
the experience of these three groups 

These figures show a wide discrep 
ancy which will undoubtedly decrease 
with the passing of time, but there 
is NO question but that trained drivers 
will have far fewer violations and 
uccidents than untrained ones 

Today, young Massachusetts drivers, 
16 and 17 years of age, are among 
the safest drivers in the Common 
wealth. This is a far cry from the 
record of 1941, when operators in this 
age group were involved in 1,204 per 
sonal injury accidents. The change in 
the record ts due mainly to Driver 
Education plus the impact of the 
Action Program on all Massachusetts 
vehicle operators, 

When I assumed the office of Reg 
istrar of Motor Vehicles in 1944, the 
situation, so tar as these young peo 


ple were 


concerned, was more alarm 
ing than in 1941. True, wartime re 
strictions had curtailed driving, but 
1 large backlog of young people with 
out licenses to drive had been built up 

In analyzing accident reports which 
were placed before me for action, I 
noticed that accidents stemmed from 
one or more of three basic causes 
lack of knowledge, poor driving at 
titudes and, in a very limited number 
of cases, lack of skill 

imparting knowledge and develop 
ing attitudes and skills are most cer- 


tainly educational functions, but 


Driver Education instruction, which 
had been introduced into the public 
high schools in Massachusetts in 1939, 
had not caught on either with school 
administrators or students. 


It has made great strides since 1944, 
however. In that year, 48 high schools 
offered classroom instruction in Driver 
Education; none had driver training 
cars, Today, 237 public high schools 
offer classroom instruction and 105 of 
these schools have dual control cars. 
During the school year ending June 
30, 1950, 41,314 high school students 
completed classroom instruction and 
6,809 of these students received be- 
hind-the-wheel training 


And several parochial high schools 
and academies in the Archdiocese of 
Boston—through the efforts of Mon- 
signor Sherlock, superintendent of 
parochial schools, who is a member 
of my Advisory Committee on Driver 
Education, and his assistant, Father 
O'Leary, will soon add Driver Edu 
cation to their curricula. 


Our success in providing Driver 
Education programs in Massachusetts 
is based on cooperation. A fine spirit 
of mutual helpfulness exists between 
the official state agencies, the State 
Department of Education, headed by 
Commissioner John J. Desmond, Jr., 
the Registry of Motor Vehicles, local 
police departments and insurance com 
panies which have contributed much 
worthwhile material and teaching aids. 
Safety councils and automobile clubs 
have done their share in cooperating 
to make our program a success, The 
Rotary Clubs, the Grange and the 
Parent Teacher groups have given the 
program that final filip that spefls 
the difference between failure and 
success in such civic-educational entet 
prise Ss. 

In the postwar era, William A 
Plunkett became executive vice presi 
dent and business manager of the 
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Massachusetts State Automobile Deal- 

ers Association. Together, we worked 

out a plan for providing high schools 

with dual control cars. The plan, 

which was sponsored by the Associa 

tion, provides 

t. A school which ts eligible for a car 
applies to a local dealer, who is a 
member of the Association, for a car 
which the dealer sells to the school 
department for $1 and which he buys 
back at the end of the school year 
for $1 

>. The school takes a conditional title 
the car and registers it in the name of 
the municipality The school depart 
nent bears all the cost of operatin 
expenses, provides complete imsurance 


coverage and equips the car with dua 

controls 

A school to be eligible for a car under 

the plan must have a classroom coursé¢ 

in Driver Education. The school must 

have a trained teacher and only thos 

students who maintain a passing gerade 

in classroom instruction will be given 

behind-the-wheel” training 
1. The dealer is permitted te have his 

name appear on the car under the name 

of the school department 

Our program is no cure-all for our 
trafhc ills. We know that traffic con 
trol and accident prevention programs 
must envision balanced programs call 
ing for engineering, enforcement and 
education. Our effort is to add to the 
balanced educational program without 
which public education can be meat 
ingless 

The role of Driver Education in the 
overall program is that of imparting 





Classroom instruction plays a vital role in acquainting students with the functions of 
different parts of today’s car. Rules of the road, driving situations, reactions, etc., all 


come under the student's purview 


adequate knowledge about driving 
problems, thereby inculcating sound 
1 the minds of our 


driving attitudes i 
young drivers and finally by de 


veloping their driving skills. Knowl 
edge, plus attitudes of courtesy, of 


Nothing is quite so effective as behind-the-wheel instruction and experience to round 


out the program of Driver Education. 


Massachusetts dealers have worked out an 


effective program in cooperation with state officials charged with the program 
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respect tor the rights of others, plus 
the application of that knowledge and 
these attitudes in specific driving situa 
tions results in fewer cars damaged 
less human suffering and fewer deaths 
from highway traffic accidents 

The promotion and administration 
of Driver Education by legislative en 
actment in Massachusetts is under the 
joint supervision of the Registry ot 
Motor Vehicles and the State Depart 
ment of Education. The actual work 





of administering the program ts car 
ried on by members of the Registry 
staft An advisory committee of edu 
uiors assist the Registrar on educa 


tional problems of a technical nature 


Driver Education programs to be 
successful must have the active sup 
port of the motor vehi le authorities 
for several reasons, the more impor 


int of which are these three 


The power to license automobile drivers 

nm most tates vested im the motor 
hicle departments 

The personnel of these departmerts are 

tr ead t act is idivisers ind on 











ltants on t accident problems and 

ny ft then active in promoting 
accident prevention programs 

, ep high school boys and girls of 

t y live in a motorized age. As they 

near the minimum driving legal age 

it is of the utmost importance that a 

cordial relationship (which will endure 

for their lifetime) be built up between 


them and the staffs of the motor vehicle 
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a CHALLENGE to the motor 
transportation industry 


By Paul H. Blaisdell 


Executive Director, National Committee for Traffic 


I. our quest for sate streets and 
highways, no approach which will 
influence public opinion can be dis 
egarded. If we were dealing with 
only the problems of machines and 
the orderly progress of accepted rules 
ind regulations, we might discount 
human frailties. Our highway safety 
problem today is almost entirely 
hargeable to a human quotient which 
we have given scant attention. It is 
" problem based on individual atti 
i 


€ 


fusc 


In other fields ot endeavor, when 
we want to influence public opinion 
we unleash all the sales devices for 
which America ts famous. We can 
narket anything trom beer to bicar 
Donate trom flytraps to teeps 
ded we have suthcient promotion 
to create public demand 

Intangibles are sold by the same 


methods is tanvible commodities 
When we sway masses of people we 
onvince individuals. When we ‘sell 


in individual, we send him out as our 


liscuple is Our salesman in groups of 
peopl Publi opinion gains im a 
voometri ratio it snowballs be 


omes larger until a concept: prevails 


Once established, once accepted by 


the people, the concept ts a part ot 
our so tal uston and usaue 

Thus have we gained our sense of 
tarr play, the ease with which we 
side with th inderdog,’’ our concern 
tor the welfare of the untortunate, our 
distaste tor the hiseler the liar 
ind the cheat All these things and 
nany more have become completely 
interwoven tn a pattern which we i 


the American way of life 


We believe we have developed jus 
i \ 
tice, equity and equal Opportunity into 
Digest of a : 
} N Ne . N 
Satety Cong 


the most workable and satisfactory or 
ganized society in the whole history of 
ivilization. The safe use of our 
streets and highways should have be 
ome a part of this pattern, but we are 
still far short of that goal. Why? 
What can you do about it? Why its tt 
your problem? Why have we failed 
to throw our tested sales techniques 
into the traffic safety struggle 

In asking these questions, | admit 
the personal conviction that a satis 
factory solution to highway safety ts 
is important to the transportation in 
lustry as the right to operate tree 
from unreasonable regulation or ex 
essive taxation. The bus, truck of 
taxicab field ts built on many factors 
ot which safety is but one. It may 
provide an outstanding service at th 
most reasonable rate at the most op 
portune time, but unless it receives 4 
generous portion of public good will 
the business rests on a weak founda 
tron 

In any industry which must prove 
that it is “fit, willing and able to 
perform a service for the — con 
venience and necessity there is no 
room for public antagonism. One cei 
tain way of holding favorable publi 
opinion is through an outstanding 
safety record. Equally to be expected 
is the loss of pu mic favor if you are 
known for the frequency of accidents 
resulting in personal injury or even 
property damage. Right at this point 
1 paradox appears tn your relationshy 
to highway safety, That same publi 
vhich shows everything trom apathy 
to procrastination, from lethargy to 
tter unconcern regarding its own 
performance as highway users expects 
both the management and the operator 
ot a commercial vehicle to attain a 
near-spotless level of perfection 


So, when we look at your record 


Satety 


your job and your future in terms of 
public reaction and public relations, | 
hope to be able to convince you that 
what ts done for highway safety i 
the commercial vehicle industries has 
a very direct and a. very important 
bearing on the solution of our whole 
trathc safety problem 

No one, statistician or layman, can 
fail to be impressed with the high 
way safety record of commercial ve 
hicle operators. It takes no manipula 
tion of the slide rule and no journey 
into the intricacies of differential cal 
culus to understand the safety prob 
lem of the truck, bus or taxicab in 
terms of exposure. Even this year, 
with the alarming rise in trattic fa 
talities and injuries, those in which a 
commercial vehicle ts involved are dis 
proportionately low. For this record 
you deserve the highest commenda 
tion—-a praise which I hesitate to give 
because public accolades for safety per 
formance have an unfortunate way of 
boomeranging——in such a manner that 
the hero of a few moments ago sud 
denly finds himself kicked squarely in 
the teeth 

The public feels that the usual 
alibis for failure to prevent a trath« 
accident are a black mark against 
the commercial vehicle. Right or 
wrong, it’s easy for the “little man’ 

for the occasional driver—to say 
My brakes didn’t hold,” or, “I didn't 
know the steering knuckle: was loose 
Right or wrong, the public feels that 
through your knowledge and skill and 
through the facilities available to you 
in programs of preventive maint¢ 
nance im your companies, there is @ 
justification for you to offer such 
excuses 

Moreover, the public has been fairly 
well sold-—they've heard the story 
again and again—that the commercial 
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vehicle driver is the 
the highways His is the safest rec- 
ord of all classes of drivers. His is 
the unfailing courtesy to the motorist 
in trouble. As a consequence, the 
public expects you to take not just 
the ordinary precautions, but all the 
extra steps to maintain your high 
standard and your fine record 


gentleman of 


Anyone operating a vehicle on our 
streets and highways who holds such 
a degree of public confidence has a 
grave, personal responsibility. He has 
no choice as to whether he is willing 
to accept that responsibility. It ts 
thrust upon him by public acclaim 
and his stewardship of that trust af 
fects every other driver and every 
other pedestrian 


May I point out that the public rela- 
tions future of the industries which 
operate commercial vehicles is shared 
equally by owners and drivers. No 
one escapes the a eye in the 
fundamental of driver performance 
The act of one man behind the wheel 
of a commercial vehicle can ultimately 
do more to make or break public good 
will than all the other promotional 
projects you can attempt 

The commercial vehicle driver who 
crowds passenger cars off the road 
who cuts in, blasts the horn and races 
the motor at the stop sign or stop 
light may be damned as an individual 
by the outraged motorist or pedestrian 
That reaction is momentary and fleet 
ing. He also builds enmity for the 
whole business of highway transporta 
tion by bus, truck and taxicab. That 
reaction is sinister and of longer dura 
tion. Who knows how many pro 
posals for unreasonable 
legislation have crystallized as the re 
sult of a thoughtless, discourteous act 


regulatory 


on the highway by one or two indi 
viduals? During 1951, legislatures 
will be in session in 44 states. The 
lawmakers will receive their usual 
grist of bills designed to throttle motor 
vehicle highway transportation. Oh, 
you say, crazy stuff like that won't 
pass. But it can pass if the people 
are sufficiently angered! 

Says a noted national magazine 
‘Never underestimate the power of a 
woman!’ May I suggest that you 
never underestimate the power of the 
people to make public laws and regu 
lations follow the dictates of publi 
opinion. When people are sufficiently 
“burned” to demand legal 
their desires and motives are ruled by 
emotion rather than careful judgment 
or common sense. An entire industry 
may suffer as a consequence of such 
pressures. The annals of public rela 


action 
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tions are filled with cases where an 
industry has avoided a lengthy and 
costly battle against discriminatory 
legislation by winning favorable pub 
lic opinion. Sometimes an industry 
must search for a single point at 
which harmony with the public can be 
a real and tangible asset Transpor 
tation’s point of good will is ready- 
made—-its safety record 


When the whole commercial ve 
hicle industry can attain a maturity 
which will enable it to police itself, it 
will have closed the last gap in its 
contribution to safe highway transpor 
tation. Your performance will then 
have its strongest impact on public 
appreciation of the highway transport 
problem 


Next, what about the responsibilities 
of owners-—of management? In my 
admittedly biased thinking I see acci 
dent prevention as the most important 
cog in your public relations program 
For this possibility, if for no other 
reason, you cannot afford to be satis 
fied with your present attainments. I 
find three distinct challenges to your 
ingenuity and to your salesmanship as 
safety technicians 

The first ts that of expanded train 
ing and the application of that train 
ing throughout your organizations. It’s 
not too difficult to sell management 
on participation in a program of Fleet 
Supervisor training The real job is 
to establish the value to be obtained 
from carrying out the teachings of 
the Fleet Supervisor course in even 
the smallest units of your industry 

We are rapidly 
army otf competent fleet supervisors 
of Captains, Majors and Colonels in 
the corps of “Safety Know How.” We 
have not done as well with the enlist- 
ment of the infantry privates who 
have the real job to do on the publi 
firing line. If we have failed, tempo 
rarily, it is not for lack of vision and 
strategy on the part of the middle 
ranking officers, it is largely because 
the Generals have not provided the 
materiel or the ordnance with whict 
we can become an effective force 


enlisting a vast 


I honestly believe that my greatest 
personal thrill in traffic safety came 
when it was my privilege to address 
the third Labor-Management Traff« 
Safety Conference in 
little over a year ago. More than 
1,500 , 


Pittsburgh a 


driver - supervisor - management 
commercial ve 
hicle industry met on the common 
ground of safe operation. At a dinner 
prior to the meeting I received a half- 
hearted apology for the fact that the 
program was a mixture of “Stop the 


representatives of the 


Music,” “Dr. 1.Q.” and Billy Minsky’s 
Burlesque. My assignment was the 
serious gospel of highway safety in 
12 minutes. No apology was neces 
sary. If give-away shows, cheesecake 
and 12-silver dollars will sell Old 
Golds and Mar’s Bars, why won't they 
sell safety on streets and highways ? 
We need dozens, yes, hundreds more 
of such meetings. Sure, there was a 
lot of malarky in the 90 mmutes of 
the program, but it sold a lot of safety 
at the same time 


The challenge is one of education. 
Management should never lose sight 
of the fact that every commercial ve 
hicle driver is a potential ambassador 
of good will. If a driver sees and 
understands the future of commercial 
highway transportation in the eco- 
nomic life of this nation, he is doing 
himself, his family and his employer 
an injustice unless he always does his 
best to preserve the right of his in 
dustry to perform a service for the 
public good 

The second challenge is directed at 
those who have a position of any ad 
ministrative responsibility in any as- 
pect of commerctal vehicle operation. It 
is a simple question, What have you 
done to interest others in such meet 
ings as the safety Congress—in such 
ictivities as the labor-management 
Conference—in full-scale participation 
in the safety program of your com- 
munity or your state? All the litera- 
ture in the world is not as effective 
as 15 minutes of your time in personal 
contact with the safety skeptics—even 
though they may be your competitors 


The third challenge goes out to 
those of you who are in charge of the 
safety program of your company or 
your association. To a large degree, 
management has entrusted to you the 
future respect of the public for your 
This ts no mean assignment 
Of course it’s not all smooth sailing 
In too many cases, before you can 
apply your safety knowledge, you must 
onvince the management above you 
that it must be willing to put money 
into the safety job if it expects to take 
inything worthwhile back out. This is 
no more than a major premise for all 
business. It does not vary because the 
safety result has no column in the 
monthly balance sheet. The necessity 
for constant surveillance on the safety 
front is not altered by the good rec- 
ord of one year, or by a reduction in 
the number of claims filed against 
your insurance company 


industry 


The extent to which you meet these 
hallenges will have a very profound 
To Page 29 
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H OKUM in large chunks was the piece de resistance 
of the trathe safety talent show which wound up 
activities of the NSC’s Traffic Section at the 38th 
National Safety Congress 






But hokum, “corn,” or by whatever name you want 
to give showmanship and safety combined, the program 
presented in the jampacked Florentine Room of the 
Congress Hotel was certainly proof that hokum holds 
em. For the audience stayed in their seats for almost 









three hours, giving vent to sympathetic jeers, gasps of 












Wale Ditven brings some of the characters of his cartoon 
strip, “Fan Fare,’ to life with deft strokes in his chalk 
talk on the subject of cartooning for safety. A long-time 
friend of safety, Walt is remembered as a staff artist 
with the Council and for the littl round men who glam 









rized many a safety poster or leaflet 






G. F. Brunson, of Ouawa, Ontario, Canada, shows Con 
gress audience how Knoee-Hi teaches satety Trained 
canine was a good performer and had the audience cheer 







ing animal antics. Ovzie, the clown cop, is seated in the 







wings. Dick Bennett is at right in doorway 
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astonishment at some feat of lege+demain or musical 
hocus-pocus, and appreciative applause as each act closed 
its number. 

The swing band of the Cincinnati Police Department 
was the hit of the show. Led by/ Patrolman William 
Seurkamp, the musical organization: proved to be ° ‘solid 
senders” who had the audience humming, whistling and 
beating time to their rhythmic melodies. Patrolman 
Seurkamp offered some vocal solos and ‘‘sold’’ his songs 
in a pleasing manner, and the band put on some novelty 
numbers as entre acts, including a hillbilly number in 
bare feet that was a “dilly 

Master of ceremonies of the show was Ray A. Menzel, 
manager, Loss Prevention Department, Hardware Mu 
tual Casualty Company, Stevens Point, Wis. Roy ts 
chairman of the Automotive Committee of the National 
Association of Automotive Mutual Insurance Companies 

Sgt. Floyd B. Hannon, of the Wichita, Kansas, Police 
Department, mingled sorcery with safety in his wiz- 
ardry. His sleight of hand was roundly applauded 

Walt Ditzen, creator of the newspaper comic strip 
‘Fan Fare,” and formerly of the National Safety Coun 
cil staff, did a chalk talk that kept his audience on the 
edge of their chairs as he led them through a parade 
of his cartoon characters to a finish that accented the 
safety theme of the show 

Austin C. Trull, Waupaca, Wis., as “Ozzie, the 
clown cop,” presented the monologue he uses to en 
chant the small fry in his hometowh 

And Knee-Hi, the dog that teaches safety, ambled 
his way through a routine that had the audience cheer 
ing his canine antics. His master, Dr. G. E. Brunson, 
of Ottawa, Ontario, Canada, put Knee-Hi through all 
the intricacies of their show, assisted by seven school 
age children 

Arrangements for the program were made by Emer 
son Westwick, field representative of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies; Richard O, Bennett, 
traffic safety consultant, Accident and Fire Prevention 
Division, National Association of Automotive Mutual 
Insurance Companies ; and David M. Baldwin, director 
of the Traffic and Transportation Division, National 
Safety Council 
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Gimmicks had glamor when Wichita’s Sgt. Floyd Hannon 
gave out with his artistry. It’s pretty hard to outwizard 
a hall full of police, but the Kansas sergeant bad them 
counting their fingers to see if they were all there, after 
one of his “now you see it, now you don't” routines. 
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Patrolman William Seurkamp leads the Cincinnati Police 
Department's swing band on a rollicking comedy number. 
Catchy cadences had the audience giving out too, as solo- 
ists played all around some of the popular airs 














Stageside view of the audience when Knee-Hi ran through 
canine repertoire of safety tricks. The youngsters thronged 
about the dog are part of the act, serving as volunteers. 
The audience didn't even favor the cameraman with a 
sidelong glance so intent were they on performance 
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gsm unusual things have been 
7 happening to vehicle tires im the 
last few years all in the interests of 
making them better and safer 


They have been impregnated with 
salt, sawdust, peanut shells, steel chips 
steel wool and steel coils. They have 
been pierced, cut and lacerated 


The aim of all this tampering with 
tire treads, carried on by perfectly sane 
tire engineers, has been to provide 
greater traction under adverse road 
conditions, especially winter snow and 
ice. In general, these tires have been 


referred to as ‘winterized.’ 


What does this mean safety-wise ? 


The Committee on Winter Driving 
Hazards of the National Safety Coun 
cil, which for many years has con 
ducted actual tests of winter driving 
ese yr and equipment, was re 
quested to find out. Its report has 
just been released 

Twenty-two different tire designs 
were tested in 1,800 individual runs 
on snow and ice surfaces during a 
two-week research program last Janu 
ary at Pine Lake, near Clintonville 
Wis. The tests measured tractive ef 





tires was considered to be the standard 
or base line for comparison with the 
specialized tires 

A summary of conclusions follows 

1. The performance of several spe 
cialized tires was definitely better than 
conventional tires under certain condi 
tions. However, their over-all improve 
ment was not great enough to warrant 
less care or the elimination of tire 
chains for severe snow and ice condi 
tions, For example, the best specialized 
tire stopped on glare ice from a speed 
of 20 miles an hour in an average 
of 138 feet. The normal stopping 
distance on dry concrete is about 20 
feet. 

2. Progress has been made toward 
producing safer tires for winter driv 
ing, and it is hoped that the tests will 
stimulate their further development 
Of the 22 test tires, 10 showed an 
overall improvement of 10 per cent 
or better over conventional tires, two 
were inferior to conventional tires, and 
the remaining 10 showed some small 
improvement for most conditions 

3. On ice the improvement of the 
specialized tires was most marked at 
temperatures near treezing For ex 


WHAT ABOUT 
WINTERIZED TIRES? 


By Ross G. Wilcox 


ample, at 20 degrees one test tire 
stopped in 174 feet while the control 
tire required 209 feet—a 17 per cent 
advantage. However, at zero the dif 
ference for the same tires was only one 
foot in stopping distance, or less than 
1 per cent 

1. Of the winterized group, those 
tires having lacerated treads showed 
up the best, with an average improve- 
ment of about 20 per cent over con- 
ventional natural rubber tires for all 
tests on all surfaces. Tires of this 
type showed a stopping improvement 
of about 15 per cent, about 40 per 
cent in tractive effort, and an 8 per 
cent advantage in cornering speed. 

5. Winterized tires of the type con- 
taining materials imbedded in the tread 
averaged about 5 per cent better per- 
formance than conventional tires, with 
apparently greater advantage on ice 
than on snow 

6. Mud-snow tires showed an aver 
age improvement of 20 to 30 per cent 
on loosely-packed snow and rough ice 
As might be expected, they were of 
little or no benefit on glare ice. How 
ever, one tire of this group, character- 
ized by a shallow stud on a rib base, 


Traffic Engineer, National Safety Council and Secretary, NSC Committee on Winter Driving Hazards 


tort, and cornering ability (resistance 
to side skids on turns) 

The specialized tires tested were of 
three general types: (1) those which 
gain additional gripping edges by the 
ise of ‘break-out 
dust, peanut shells—-or by piercing 


material salt, saw 
itting or la erating: (2), those with 
hard material imbedded in the rubber 


steel chips, steel wool or steel 


ols-—intended to bite into the sur 
face. and, (3), those with deep treads 
studs or lugs principally designed for 
nud and snow, some of which were 
ombined with the tread cutting treat 
nent 

In all tests, control tires of conven 
tional design, both of natural rubber 
and cold syntheti rubber, were used 


The performance of these conventional 
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More than 20 cooperating organizations 
pooled their technical skills to find out 
some of the answers to the question 
asked in our title 


In photo below on opposite page, trac- 
tive effort test is being made to determine 
drawbar pull. The lead car is at the 
right—holdback car is towed 
showed improvement of 10 to 18 per 
cent in stopping on glare ice, 28 per 
cent on loosely-packed snow, 40 per 
cent in traction ability on glare ice, 71 
per cent on loosely-packed snow and 
6 per cent in cornering on glare ice 
Some of the tires combined the 

tread cutting treatment with the mud 
snow lug, and these showed an aver 
age improvement of about 25 per cent 
for all conditions 

8. Except for certain unusual sur 
face conditions, such as loosely-packed 
snow on a rough ice base, reinforced 
type tire chains were far superior to 
the best of the tires, improving the 
performance of the conventional tire 
by an average of 46 per cent in stop 
ping ability and 475 per cent in trac 
tion ability 

9. Natural rubber was from 10 to 
50 per cent superior to cold synthetic 
in the stopping and traction tests on 
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snow and ice, although cold syntheti 


topped natural rubber by about 7 per 
ent in cornering speed on ice 
Test tires were used on the rear 


wheels only, since that is normal usage 
Vehicles were standard passenger cars 


All stopping distance tests were 
made from a speed of 20 m.p.h., using 
i trailing fifth wheel spec iometer-odo 
meter, the recorder being actuated at 
the instant of brake application. All 
tests were made with locke i brakes 
Iractive effort was measured as the 
lrawbar pull on a dynamometer at 
tached to a “hold back” car. Corner 
ing ability was measured by the maxi 
mum speed attained or t glare 1c¢ 
ircle of 200-foot radius 





The tests were undertaken with the 
ooperation Of many tire cor panies to 
lear up confusion arising from the 
variety of such new tires and the con 
flicting claims made for some of them 
A number of state motor vehicle de 
partments had queried the National 
Safety Council on the merits of the 
tires, as compared with tire chains 
The program was under the general 
direction of Prot Raiph A. Moyer, of 





the Institute of l'ransportation and 
Irathc Engineering, University of Cali 
fornia, who is chairman of the Winter 
Project 
ngineer at Pine Lake was T. J. Car 


Driving Hazards Committee 


michael, administrative engineer of 
the General Motors Proving Ground 
The author was project director 


The General Motors Proving Ground 
ind the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co. assisted in planning the project 
ind furnished test vehicles, instru 
mentation and personnel. The Four 
Wheel Drive Auto Co. was host at 
Clintonville and provided valuable 
equipment and other facilities 


Other cooperating organizations 
were Armour and Co., Armstrong Rub 
ber Co., Atlantic Refining Co., B. I 
Goodrich Co., Chrysler ¢ orp., General 
Tire and Rubber Co., Lee Rubber and 
Tire Corp., Marbon Corp., Motor 
Wheel Corp., Safety Tire and Rubber 
Co., Safe Winter Driving League, The 
Chain Institute, U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, U. S. Rubber Co., University 
of Wisconsin, Webster Rubber Co., 
ind Wisconsin Motor Vehicle Dept 








DON'T LET DEATH 
TAKE YOUR HOLIDAY! 


National Safety Council 
write to Santa Claus any more, 


NX ED H. DEARBORN president of 
‘ th 
jocsn t w 
is fervently hoping for two 
esc are extra caution on 
the rt e¢ public and extra effort 
if everyone concern d 


with 


These two extra gifts are needed 
stocking he said 
America is to have 
Chy str is rath 


our Christma 
1 happy and 
deaths for th 

if «Af ul 


death toll 





AQ 





Vaughn Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News 








Winner of the 1949 Grand Award in the contest 


Phil Harris, Gloria DeHaven, Dell 
Sharbutt, and Frank DeVol and his 
orchestra appeared on the broadcast 

The nationwide Christmas Cartoon 
again will be conducted by 
the Council The National Safety 
Council's Public Interest Award will 
be made to the newspaper that pro 


Project 


duces and publishes an original car 
toon best typifying the spirit of the 
umpaign. The Council's Award ot 
Merit and $300 in cash will go to 
the artist creating this cartoon 

Judges for the cartoon projec 
be Robert L 
Pub her 


ditor of Collzer 


Brown, editor of Edstor 
John :-Denson, managing 
Robert Fuoss, man 
ving editor of The Saturday Event 


Post; T. 8. Matthews, editor of Timi 
and Chet Shaw 
Newsweek 


executive director o 


Heavier travel this year is expected 
to add to the usual hazards of the 
Christmas and New Year's holidays 
Service men and women will be com 
ing home on_ holiday Some 
families will travel to military camps 
to spend the holidays with those who 


leaves 


annot come home 
If everyone will use a little extga 
aution during the holiday rush—jugt 
careful when ig, 
on the highway or crossing streets an 


enough to be 
in recreational and home activities 


everyone will be assured of a much 
happier Christmas and New Year's 
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PAMPHLET entitled “Why a Safety Council? 

explaining the need for the Greater Atlanta Safety 
Council was published recently for the use of speakers 
addressing various organizations in the area. The Atlanta 
Council plans an active speaking campaign to be carried 
on during the winter months through its Speakers’ Divi 
sion to acquaint the people of the area with the work and 
objectives of the safety council 


Managers on NSC Board 

The three safety council representatives on the National 
Safety Council Board of Directors for the 
are J. James Ashton, manager of the 
Council, Wilmington; Walter D, Ladd, manager St. Jo 
seph Safety Council, St. Joseph, Mo.; and R. Brandon 
Marshall, managing director Denver Chapter NSC. Ken 
neth B. Colman, Seattle business leader, was re-elected 
chairman of the Conference of Local Safety Organizations, 
and Dr. B. L. Corbett of Milwaukee was re-elected vice 
chairman. The three council representatives on the Board 
were originally chosen by vote of the Conference and 
were recommended to Board membership by the NS¢ 
nominating committee 


ensuing year 
Delaware Safety 


Effective Approach 

The Oklahoma Safety Council has provided a new 
twist to a public safety education project. A well known 
newspaper columnist recently made an unusually strong 
editorial pleas to boys and girls to be careful, following 
the death of a child in traffic in Cushing, Okla. Throwgh 
the Cushing Safety Council in cooperation with the local 
theater, all of the town's 700 children of school age 
invited to attend a free movie. The admission requirement 
was a statement from each child's parent that their young 
sters had read the newspaper a death 


were 


ount of the traek 


of the 7-year old school boy 
Fort Wayne Fleet Awards 
Five hundred commercial vehicle drivers and fleet 


supervisors attended the Annual Drivers’ Award Dinner 
at Fort Wayne Friday evening, Nov. 3, sponsored by the 
Safety Council of the Fort Wayne Chamber of Com 
merce. NSC awards were presented to General Electric 


Company, Berghoff Brewing Company, the Courier Ex 
press C ompany and to the safety council for winning third 
place in the Inter-Council Fleet Safety contests. Tom A. 
Burke of NSC Field Organization was the banquet speaker 
In his talk, ‘Fun, Facts and Figures,” he pointed out 
that since the first of the year, NSC had presented more 
than 800 Safe Driver Awards to 
companies in the Fort Wayne area 


Chain Pledge Plan 
The Eastbay Chapter, National Safety Council, is making 
wide distribution of a ‘Motorist’s Child Safety Pledge 
which the chapter prepared to focus attention on the child 
safety problem. Each driver who signs the pledge is 
asked to induce nine other persons to sign up for safety 


drivers of member 
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N connection with the award presentation to St. Joseph, 

Mo., for winning third place in the National Pede>(rian 
Protection Contest, Manager Walter Ladd of the St. Joseph 
Safety Council prepared three large displays that attracted 
much favorable comment. One is shown above and the statis- 
tical story certainly proves, as the bulletin points out, that 
pedestrian accidents can be prevented. 


All service clubs and other civic organizations received 
a sufficient supply of the pledges to reach their entire 
membership. The motorist who signs up agrees to watch 
out for children at all times; to be extra alert in school 
to yield the right of way to any child in the street; 
to stop before passing any car temporarily halted at a 
cross walk or at any place where pedestrians might be 
crossing; and to set a good example for 
driving and walking safely 


Bird’s Eye View 
The Fleet Transportation Division of the Greater Los 
Angeles Chapter, NSC, flight 
tour” Angeles to study the freeway 
system and to watch Los Angeles traffic moving from the 
air. Eighty members and guests made the 
tion tour in a Western Airlines Conviar 


zones; 


children by 


recently made a 30-minute 
seeing above Los 


aerial observa 


Louisville Survey Trip 

Captain Estel Hack, manager Louisville Safety Council 
was one of a group of public officials and newspaper men 

who recently made a trafhc survey of 
Several suggestions for 
trafic safety program were offered 
Among the suggestions 
ind controlling bicycles; more strict and 
forcement of traffic laws; a public 
the police department; and a trafh 
Louisville in which all luncheon clubs and 
organizations interested in traffic safety would 
To Page 40 


twelve Eastern 


states improving Louisville's 
as a result of the trip 
a motor ordinance for licensing 
selective en 
relations bureau for 
more coordinated 
program for 
other civic 


partic ipate 
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Wallace B. Phillips, Chairman, National Executive Committee, The CONGR S 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents, London, England, 
is shown discussing “Safety in Two Nations” with Ned H. Dear 
born, President of the National Safety Council. The broadcast 
was booked coast to coast on NBC's “Public Affairs” program 





é 
Me. George W Jaqua, Vice-President for Women's Activities 
N@ional Safety Council, is shown as she was interviewed by 
G@@ree Menard over Station WBKB on Fun and Features 
duBing the Rth National Safety Congress 





. 


’ | 


- 4 
\ 3 
\ Miss Marion FE. Martin, Commissioner, Department 


of Labor and Industry, state of Maine, (center) is 
shown as she was interviewed over WENR-TV by 
Bob Murphy and Kay Westphal 





‘ Future Farmers of America are shown as 
vests of Chet Randolph Cin white shirt) on WLS 
Dian t lureone the Congress. Lett 
Albert McClure, Mr 

hard Snow and Fred ¢ 

Vocational Agriculture 

ol un Michigan 











Jack La Frandre, (extreme right) Producer-Author of MBS 
“Hidden Truth” program, is shown rehearsing a special safety 
program he broadcast in connection with the 48th National 
Safety Congress. Left to right are Muriel Bremner, Don Gal 
lagher, and Sondra Gair 


Howard Haas, Director 
of Safety for the lowa 
Farm Federation, is 
shown as he was inter 
viewed during the 38th 
National Safety Congress 
by Harry Campbell, Farm 
Director of Station 
WBBM. The engineer is 
Christie Flynn 


Miss Irene L. Muntz, 
Home Safety Director, 
Rochester Gas and Elec 
tric Corporation, Roches- 
ter, New York, is shown 
as she was interviewed 
over WBKB, Chicago's 
pioneer television station, 
by Bill Evans, Master of 
Ceremonies of the Bill 
Evans Show 


9 fF Goodrich 


Mr. John Collyer, President of The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
received the National Award of Honor for Distinguished Service 
for Safety for the corporation from Col. John Stilwell, trustee and 
former president of the National Safety Council, on the B. F 
Goodrich TV show, “Celebrity Time,” over the CBS-TV network 





wit 











Name Bollum to Head 


American Transit Association 


Hiram L. Bollum, president of the 
Springheld (Mass.) Street Railway 
Co., was elected for a one-year term 
as president of the American Transit 
Association. He succeeds Morris Ed 
wards, president of the Cincinnati 
Street Railway Co., who has held the 
post for the past year 


Harley L. Swift, president of Har 
risburg Railway Co., was elected vice 
president. C. F. Rogge, comptroller, 
Public Service Coordinated Transport, 
Newark, N. J., was named associa- 
tion treasurer. He succeeds J. E 
Haberle, vice president and comptrol 
ler of Capital Transit Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C., who served ATA as 
treasurer for several years 


The complete list of regional vice 
chairmen and directors for the com- 
ing year, together with the expiration 
dates of their terms, is as follows 

Region 1--Henry G. Bowen, Fitchburg 


and Leominster Street Railway Co., ese 
Morris 


chairman (1951) Harold G 
United Electric Railways Co. director 
(1952); John I. Donovan, Eastern Massa 
chusetts Street Railway Co, dsr ’ 
(1953) 

Region ?-- J M Symington Publi 
Service Coordinated Transport, 17 chai 


man (1951); John F. Uffert, Rochester 
Transit Corp., director (1952); R. F. Ran 


dolph, Charleston Transit Co. direct: 
(19534) 
Region 43 Donald H. Walker, Fort 


Wayne Transit Inc, vice charrman (1952) 
Harry W. Arnold, Ohio Rapid Transit 
Inc., director (1951) Paul O. Dittmar 


ASF Aids in 
Detroit Traffic Study 

At the request of Mayor Albert E 
Cobo, the Automotive Safety Founda 
tion will conduct, with the Mayor's 
three-man steering committee, a study 
of Detroit's traffic management pro 
cedures and administration 

D. Grant Mickle, director of the 
ASF Trafhc Engineering Division, will 
head the ASF staff which started its 
appraisal last month 

City Controller John Witherspoon 
is chairman of the Mayor's committee 
which includes Richard Harfst, gen 
eral manager of the Automobile Club 
of Michigan, and Donald Slutz, man 
aging director of the Traffic Safety 
Detroit. City Traftx 
Malo is assisting 


Association of 
Engineer Alger | 
the committee in an advisory capacity 


Mr. Mickle, Detroit City Trafhc 


South Suburban SafeWay Lines, Inc. d 
rector (1953) 
Region 4 
Street Railway Co., vice 


W. N. Ford, The Memphis 
chairman (1951) 


N. H. Hawkins, Jr. Birmingham Ele 
tric Co. director (1952); Sidney M 
Swope, Orlando Transit Co. director 
(1953) 


Region 5—D. L. Fennell, Kansas City 
Public Service Co., vice chairman (1951) 
Fred P. Hamilton, Jr., Omaha and Council 
Bluffs Street Railway Co., director (1951) 
W. A. Alexander, The Denver Tramway 
Corp., director (1952) 

Region 6—Ed Jacobs, Shreveport Rail 
ways Co. vice chairman (1951); W. R 
Burns, Dallas Railway and Terminal Co., 
director (1952); W. A. Robertson, Fort 
Worth Transit Co., Inc., director (1953) 


Region 7—Landy Norris, Ogden Transit 
Co., vice chairman (1952); E. C. Hough 
ton, Los Angeles Transit Lines, director 


(1951); William H. Scott, Municipal Rail 
way of San Francisco, director (1953) 

Region 8—W. H. Furlong, K. C., Sand 
wich, Windsor and Amherstburg Railway 
Co., vice chairman (1953); E. Gray-Don 
ald, The Shawinigan Water & Power Co., 
director (1951); David N. Gill, Ottawa 
Transportation Commission, director 
(1953) 

With the exception of Messrs. Donovan, 
Symington, Randolph, Uffert, Dittmar, 
Ford, Swope, Robertson, Scott, Furlong and 
Gill all othcers mamed here were elected 
in 1948 of 1949 for three-year terms or 
were chosen in special elections to fil 
vacancies 

The foregoing vice chairmen and 
directors, together with the president, 
vice president, treasurer, immediate 
past president, finance committee 
chairman and executive manager, con 
stitute the new board 


Engineer from 1941 to 1943 
mended to Mayor Cobo the following 
points to be placed under study: (1) 
Essential traffic management functions. 


recom 


(2) Present duties and functions, in 
respect to traffic, of city departments 
(3) Inter-governmental relationships 

According to Mickle, the history 
and growth of Detroit's traffic prob- 
lem will be reviewed to derive the 
elements which can be adjusted to 
reduce the city’s congestion and motor 
vehicle accidents 

Purposes of the ASF study will be 
to analyze and appraise the work of 
the various city departments involved 
in the administration of traffic mab- 
agement in order to recommend ‘a 
modern and efficient city traffic ady 
ministration, which will utilize up-to- 
date procedures to bring about safe 
and expeditious handling of traffic. 
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STRICTLY PERSONAL 





Syd Sees Irony in Auto Crash 
By Sydney J. Harris 











Foror's N ote Mr. Harri writing reacting to a problem with which reader 
4 have gained widespread popularity f PuBLic SAPETY are concerned. We think 
[hrough their sharp, pungent and individual thal you-—like Us will find the column 
mment on problem t modern livine. He interesting and lively, even though you find 
is, in the column reproduced below throug pecific suggestions with which you dis 
the courtesy of the Chicago Daily Neu igree 
I I IS only retribution, [ suppose, that And still we do practically nothing to 


stop this daily slaughter 


Tests a Joke 
Our drivers tests in most states are 
either a joke or a fraud, or both. Al 
most anyone can get a driver's license 
without the slightest trouble—and most 
of the accidents are caused by drivers 
like the one who hit me 


after writing against woman drivers 
for so many years, I should be struck 
by one 


The irony is complete when you con 
sider that my car is 
a total wreck, and 
I escaped death only 
through a miracle 


while the woman 
I am not speaking after the event, 


for I have said this many times before 
But it takes an accident to make you 
realize how your life is utterly at the 


and the child she 
was holding in her 
arms came through 


the accident un 
harmed mercy of anyone who chooses to drive 
Sh , recklessly. The most prudent motorist 

we Was arreste: 


] 


in the world cannot protect himselt 
and charged with 





against a reckless driver; all he can do 


reckless driving, 
% & 1s keep the driver off the road 
which didn’t help me any—but, for the ~ 
' We need uniform federal trafic regu 
first hour after the crash, I thought I 


lations. We need regular, and stringent, 
was beyond help. And, when I recov ~ 


driving examinations every six months 


1] , , , 
ered, was too grateful to be alive to : 
We need stiffer fines for reckless 
care about punishing someone who 
: drivers, Most of all, we need to edu 
drives at night on the wrong side of 
cate the public to the grim realization 
the road with a baby in her arms ‘ 
that an automobile is a deadly weapon 
j 

The accident (after 18 years of driv of the first magnitude 

; < ded ; 
ing, without a scratch) added an acute I'm glad to be living, and feel no 


personal touch to my long-held con sense of vengeance toward anyone. But 


t 
vicition that we, as a nation, are crimi our children, if not ourselves, deserve 
the fullest protection against these 
avoidable tragedies. The thought that 


A car has become a more potent Carolyn might have been in the car 


nally negligent in our driving laws and 
regulations 


weapon of death than a gun in America with me still chills my blood and makes 
Auto fatalities are greater than the num 


ber of men we lost in both world wars do 


me shake as no injury of my own could 





€. 


What was left of the Harris car after the crash. ; 
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Driver Education 
Pays Off! 


From Page 11 

departments. The prevention of trafhic 
accidents depends on public support 
and this support depends on the good 
will of the public, especiaily the parents 
of high school students, and the several 
state departments involved 

Driver Education programs pay off 
Their dividends are in lives saved and 
accidents prevented. We are not often 
conscious of what never takes place 
or what is prevented from happening, 
but we can be sure that a much more 
dramatic struggle of accident preven- 
tion is going On On Our nation s streets 
and highways than is being reflected 
in the mounting toll of casualties. 

While the general public is aware 
of the frightful mass killing and 
maiming of fellow human beings un- 
der the listing ‘‘automobile accidents,” 
people tend to tolerate existing condi- 
tions as ‘necessary evils,” having to 
do with progress and the mechaniza- 
tion of our way of life 

Deaths and injuries on the streets 
and highways are “evil” enough, but 
they definitely are not necessary and 
they can be prevented. We have dem- 
onstrated that cverywhere that the 
Action Program of the President's 
Highway Safety Conference has effec 
tively been put to work 

Neither engineering nor enforce 
ment alone—or even as a team—will 
develop the kind of public mental 
attitude needed to end the slaughter 
on our streets and highways. There 
is an extra “something” missing for 
any real progress toward universal 
safety 

This—I believe—is a sustained pro- 
gram of activities—not an occasional, 
haphazard safety drive or campaign, 
but a long-range, well-conceived, 
carefully planned and thoroughly in- 
tegrated program of education to 
develop proper safety habits and atti- 
tudes on the part of both motorists 
and pedestrians. 

In any such program of public 
education, Driver Education is a must 
It will accomplish its main objective 
when it takes its rightful place as a 
part of everyone's education for citi- 
zenship. For safety is everybody's job, 
and needs to be inculcated in us at 
the earliest practical school level and 
maintained throughout our lives. 


DAFFYNITIONS 
Girdle: A device to keep an unfortunate 
situation from spreading. 
Suspenders: The oldest form of social se- 
curity. 
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SPOTTING THE REPEATERS 


By Albert A. Canfield, Jr. 


Assistant Professor, Department of Psychology, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


bby baa more or less distinctly dif 
ferent types of approaches have 
been used in the attempt to select the 
driver who will have accidents. For 
simplicity, they have been termed 
work sample methods, analogous, and 
inalytic. These three types ol ap 
proaches have been used in about the 
order given and have shown validity 
in about the reverse order 


A work sample technique in selec 
tion is an effort on the part of the 
employer to see the employee actually 
perform the job, or important parts 
of the job, before he hires him. In 
the vehicle driver field, this generally 
is some form of a driving test. The 
potential employee is given an oppor 
tunity to drive the vehicle under the 
watchful eye of the employment man 
ager of the 


person re sponsible tor 


hiring the new man 
Some of these 
ire extremely rough and unplanned 


work sample tests 


the results depending in no small part 
applicant 
ind the day's mood of the examiner 


on the personality of the 
They merely take a little ride together 
and the examiner watches what the 
iriver does. In other cases, the ex 
uniner may have some sort otf check 
lust or road test check list in which 
specific and important aspects of the 
driver's performance are carefully 
noted and rated 


Others, and I might add most oth 
rs, tall somewhere between these two 
extremes. The examiner asks the driver 
to do one or two things, possibly ille 
il or involving some sper ial maneuves 


of the equipment, and observes the 


idequacy of the driver's performance 

One tairly widely used approach has 
been to place a dynamite cap on the 
side or lower surface of the vehicle 
und then advise the driver to stop the 
vehicle as soon as he hears the sound 
of the cap. The exploding cap leaves 


1 mark on the road surtace, and the 


examiner measures the distance trom 
the mark to the position of the vehicle 
to see how quickly the driver brought 
the vehicle to a complete stop. This 1s 
not the whole job of driving, obvi 
ously, but to some it represents an im 
portant part, and is best measured by 
an actual driving performance 

In the analogous type of test, the 
applicant is seated or placed in a posi 
tion behind some equipment made to 
look as much like the inside of the 
vehicle he is going to drive as is pos 
sible. He then operates these dummy 
but lifelike, controls to a pattern of 
stimull projected or presented in front 
of him. These tests range from the 
quite realistic appearing tests of Mun 
sterberg, in which scenes taken from 
the front of a moving street car are 
projected on a screen in front of the 
candidate operating real street car con 
trols, to pieces of apparatus having an 
accelerator and a brake pedal which 
the applicant operates: to a series of 
flashing lights or sounds 

The intent of all of these devices 
is to reproduce, as nearly as possible, 
the driving situation and the decisions 
and operations necessary to drive the 
vehicle. They are usually quite com 
plicated, both electrically and mechani 
cally, and look like the real thing 

The analytic test has a variety of 
forms, but looks a great deal less like 
the act of driving. In consists of a 
series Of questions or reactions that 
ittempt to measure a skill necessary to 
drive safely, or at least look like they 
ire related to driving safely. There are 
two general cs pe of these tests, equip 
ment tests and paper and pencil tests 
The equipment tests are characterized 
by reaction time devices, visual acuity 
cards, perimeters for peripheral vision 
measures, recovery from glare meas- 
The paper and pencil tests 
legal aspects of 


ures, etc 
vary trom tests of 
driving on the highways and streets, 
tests of general knowledge and intel 
ligence, to tests of the ability to make 
dots in small circles rapidly and acc 


rately 


The first requirement of any selec 
tion tests is that it be useful in pre 
dicting the success or failure of the 
person who takes the test on the spe- 
cific job we are interested in. In this 
case, our first interest, and by far our 
major interest, is in the relation be 
tween performance on the test and 
the accident record of those drivers 
who take the test. This aspect of a 
test is given the name validity. We 
say a test is valid if scores on the test 
can be used to predict later perform 
ance of the person tested. This is the 
only really important aspect of any 
selection test, because if a test is not 
valid, nothing else about it matters 


Secondly, a test should be relatively 
inexpensive and readily available 
Tests that cost $100,000 apiece would 
not be too desirable, even if they had 
a perfect prediction of accidents. Their 
cost would be greater than that of 
patching up the work of the drivers’ 
having acc idents 


Thirdly, a test should not present a 
large administrative problem in terms 
of the space for its administration, 
time of administration, scoring pro 
cedures, difficulty in interpreting the 
scores, length of time to administer 
and score, etc 


The work sample test is expensive 
in time and money and tends to be 
unreliable; that is, the scores for a man 
are not necessarily the correct scores 
for the man, give a total score where 
the driver may compensate for defi- 
ciencies by other means, provide very 
poor records, and tend to be invalid 
The work sample approach does not 
seem to be the most desirable approach 
possible, but it does make the appli 
cant feel like he is being evaluated, it 
seems reasonable to do what you are 
later going to do, and it looks s if 
it would pick out the better drivers. 
There characteristics of “looking like 
they should do the job” are called 

face validity.” Thousands of dollars 
of safety money is spent annually, 
purchasing “face validity.” 
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The analogous type of test also 1s 
loaded with “face validity.” It looks 
as if it is related to the job of driving, 
because it looks so much like the job 
of driving. Applicants feel it is a rea 
sonable test, and surprising numbers 
of’ personnel men think it is reason 
able, because it looks as if it should 
do something in the selection of poor 
or inadequate drivers. 

The analogous type test is usually 
expensive’ to buy, expensive to keep 
up, and it takes special rooms, equip- 
ment, examiners, and involves quite 
a length of time to administer. Once 
again, a person would have to spend 
all morning and half the afternoon, 
with these devices, to test twenty men 
They have the advantage, over the 
work sample test, that they do not tie 
up company equipment, are more 
nearly the same from day to day, give 
scores or values that are more easily 
checked for their relationships to a 
cidents, and are relatively simple to 
score. However, these tests have not 
proven very valuable. In some in 
stances the scores on these tests are 
related to accidents, in other cases 
they bear no relationship 

The equipment type of analytic test 
often called psychomotor tests, has 
been very widely used. In fact, the re 
action time, glare recovery, and visual 
acuity test seem to have been used 
more often in this field than any of 
the other analytic types. These tests 
measure abilities that one would think 
were necessary to drive. How quickly 
one reacts would appear to be an im 
portant factor in avoiding accidents, 
how badly one is affected by lights 
would appear to have a bearing on his 


Psycho-physical tests have been devised 


driver's reactions, field of vision, steadiness, coordina 
tion, etc. Below at left, driver takes reaction test, 
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ability to avoid hitting something at 
ter being exposed to them, and how 
well he can see would seem to be 
related quite closely to his ability to 
avoid objects in this path, or to “wa | 
the vehicle on the path prescribec 
These tests are generally given quickly, 
or relatively so, seem related to the 
task of driving, and have, therefore 
some face validity 

The paper and pencil test, however 
other than the knowledge type of test 
many times seems distant pa artificial 
Asking a man a series of questions 
about the maintenance of equipment, 
car lengths to allow between himself 
and the vehicle in front, state and 
local rules about parking, etc., seem 
vitally related to satisfactoriness as a 
driver. They have face validity. Intel 
ligence tests are a little more difficult 
to place, but people have a tendency 
to think that if a person is fairly 
bright, he won't have accidents, but 
if he is too dull or too bright, he is 
liable either to have accidents, or quit 
Possibly this ts correct, although the 
evidence about accidents and mental 
ability does not support this conten 
tron 

Other forms of mental ability paper 
and pencil tests seem absurd to the 
lay person. What relation can there 
be between counting the number of 
blocks in a pile, or putting pencil 
marks in small circles? This makes the 
tests sometimes difficult to define to 
the testee and the boss as well. These 
tests are relatively cheap, involve no 
company equipment, can be given to 
20 men in an hour, involve no great 
amount of space, are Janey neve 


less expensive, and yet, have been used 


less than any of the other techniques 
mentioned so far 


As a matter of fact, two men from 
the University of California have re- 
cently pointed out that most of the 
work done in this field has been done 
with some type of equipment test, and 
very little has been done with paper 
and pencil analytic tests, other than 
of the intelligence or driving knowl 
edge type of test. The indications, to 
day, are that our best predictions come 
from the use of the paper and pencil 
analytic tests of the special abilities 
type. Intelligence tests do not seem to 
predict accidents. Some forms of spe 
cial abilities tests do, however 


One of the most interesting devel 
opments in the driver selection field 
in recent years is the evolution of the 
safe driver selection system developed 
by Drs. F. L. Ruch and C, L. Warren 
at the University of Southern Cali 
fornia. It was my pleasure to work 
with these men in the development 
and tryout of these tests at the Los 
Angeles Transit Company and the 
Carnation Milk Company, in Los An 
geles. These tests have been given 
fairly comprehensive testing,” and the 
results seem fairly well established and 
representative 


While the results of these tests jus 
tify some confidence in their ability to 
uid in the selection of drivers, they 
are far from perfect and far from the 
answer to our selection problems, That 
they will help however, is quite clear 


At the present time, with our rough 
tools, one thing may be suggested 


Next Page 


to check and in photo at right below, Edward J. Emond, of Armour & Co., 
grades driver who has been yee through psycho-physical tests in 
Armour’s completely equippec 


traveling trailer. 
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Spotting 
the Repeaters 
From Preceding Page 


Psychological and physiological tests 
can give us clues as to the abilities of 
the mar applying for a job as a driver 
We can test him and determine 
whether or not he knows the rules of 
the road, how to take care of his 
equipment, etc, We van tell whether 
or not he has the ability to drive 
safely. We cannot however, predict at 
this time whether he will or will not 
drive safely in the future to any great 
extent. All of driving safely is not 
skills and abilities that we can now 
measure. Possibly, his attitudes and 
habits are most important. The train 
ing of men, assured they have the 
native skills to drive safely, may be 
the major problem that faces us today, 
not in the selection procedure alone 
it is no secret that psychological 
tests designed to measure relevant per 
sonality factors in the applicant have 
been none too successful. Possibly, 
someone will come up with an idea 
to measure these variables that has not 
been tried, or with an idea to modify 
our present procedures, so they will 
be more useful, However, in the ab 
sence of such tests or devices, we must 
turn our attention to their shortcom 
ings by trying to instill into or train 
our men in the need for safety and 
the relevant attitudes we would like 
them to have 
To summanze, we have noted 
1. Work sample and analogous tests 
have a number of serious draw 
backs, not the least of which 1s 
their general low validity 
2. Analytic tests, of the equipment 
kind, have not shown very high 
validities, but give information that 
might be valuable to the potential 
driver 
3. Analytic tests, of the pencil and 
paper type, have higher 
validities, and are generally more 
desirable than any of the other 
types 


shown 


i. The analytic tests are of consider 
able value in the training of driv 
ers, and can play an important ro'c 
in the entire safety program 

5. We are limited in our selection 
procedures today by the lack of 
suitable tools to measure the per 
sonality and temperament variables 
of candidates 

6. Perfect prediction is probably out 
of the question because of the 
many situational or temporary fac 
tors that may lead to accidents 
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Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








Dec. 11-12, New Orleans, La. 

Annual Meeting of the Louisiana Safety 
Association (Roosevelt Hotel). Contact 
Col, Charles E. Doerler, secretary, Louisi- 
ana Safety Association, 610 Edwards 
Street, Box 806, Shreveport, La 


Jan. 8-12 (1951), Washington, D. C 
Thirticth Annual Meeting of the High- 

way Research Board (National Academy 

of Sciences, 2101 Constitution Avenue) 


Jan. 9, St. Paul, Minn. 

Annual Meeting (Election of officers 
and directors) of the Minnesota Safety 
Council 
Feb, 6-7, Philadelphia 

Seventeenth Annual Philadelphia Re- 
gional Safety Conference & Exhibit 
(Bellevue-Stratford Hotel). Contact Wal- 
ter W. Mathews, managing director, 
Philadelphia Safety Council, 17th and San 
som Streets, Philadelphia 3, Pa 
March 4-6, Birmingham, Ala. 

Twelfth Annual Southern Safety Con 
ference (Tutwiler Hotel). Contact Brax 
ton B. Carr, executive secretary, Southern 
Safety Conference, 2120 First Avenue 
North, Birmingham 3, Ala 
March 19-20, Boston 

Thirtieth Annual Massachusetts Safety 
Conference & Exposition. Contact Edgar 
F, Copell, president, Massachusetts Safety 
Council, 31 State Street, Boston 9, Mass 
April 3-6, New York 

Twenty-first Annual Greater New York 
Safety Convention & Exposition (Hotels 
Statler and Governor Clinton). Contact 
Paul F. Stricker, executive vice president, 
Greater New York Safety Council, Inc., 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 
April 18-20, Tulsa, Okla. 

Annual Oklahoma Statewide Safety 
Conference (Mayo Hotel). Contact Glenn 
V. Carmichael, manager, Oklahoma State 
Safety Council, 1600 N. W. 23rd Street, 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
April 19-20, Louisville, Ky. 

Annual Kentucky Statewide Safety Con 
ference (Kentucky Hotel). Contact Estel 
Hack, managing director, the Louisville 
Safety Council, 214 Speed Bldg, Louis 
ville, Ky 


Finally let me urge you to help in 
the attempts to successfully and more 
thoroughly investigate this general 
area. The development and testing of 
new selection techniques is in your 
hands. Those of us in colleges and 
universities, who sometimes have ideas 
on these matters, are unable to test 
them without your help. Those of you 
who have ideas and test them do not 
always put them in print, where we 
can all see them. Quite recently, I 
volunteered my services and those of 
a graduate student to try out some 
tests in the selection of safe drivers 
for a local concern. They were inter- 
ested until they found, while my 


April 19-21, Kansas City, Mo. 

Central States Safety Congress. George 
M. Burns, director, Kansas City Safety 
Council, 419 Dwight Bldg. Kansas City 
9, Mo 


April 24-26, Pittsburgh 

Twenty-sixth Annual Western Pennsyl- 
vania Safety Conference and Exhibit 
(Motel William Penn). Contact Harry H 
Brainerd, executive manager, Western 
Pennsylvania Safety Council, Inc., 605 
Park Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 


April 26, New Haven, Conn. 

Connecticut Safety Society, Annual! Con- 
ference. Donald H. Ackley, c/o G. and O 
Manufacturing Co., New Haven, Conn., 
P.O. Box 1860 


May 9, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Twenty-fourth Annual Eastern Safety 
Conference. Contact Harry C. Woods, 
executive secretary, Lehigh Valley Safety 
Council, 602 East Third St., Bethlehem, 
Pa 
May 14-16, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Central New York Safety Conference & 
Exposition (Hotel Syracuse). Contact 
Walter L. Fox, executive secretary, Safety 
Division, Syracuse Chamber of Commerce 
351 Warren Street, Syracuse, N. Y 


May 16-18, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Twenty-first Annual North Carolina 
Statewide Industrial Safety Conference 
(Robert E. Lee Hotel). Contact H. § 
Baucom, safety director, North Carolina 
Industrial Commission, Raleigh, N. C 
June 4-8, Chicago 

Twenty-eighth Annual Midwest Safety 
Conference (Congress Hotel). Contact 
Joseph F. Stech, manager, Greater Chi 
cago Safety Council, Suite 805, 10 North 
Clark Street, Chicago 2, Ill 
June 21-23, Sale Lake City, Utah 

Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Western States Safety Conference. Contact 
Marion A. Snow, executive director, Utah 
Safety Council, State Capitol Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Jan. 24-26, Berkeley, Calif. 

Third Annual California Conterence on 
Street and Highway Problems, Berkeley 
Campus, University of California 


assistant and I were working for noth- 
ing and supplying all the test mate- 
rials, that they would have to pay their 
drivers to get them tested. After learn- 
ing this they dropped the whole thing 
The answer to this problem will not 
come from out of the heavens, or from 
your neighbor, or from the colleges 
and universities in America, it will 
come only from the cooperative effort 
of everyone. 4 
DAFFYNITIONS 
Program: A vague idea or notion which 
when accompanied by sufficient noise 
succeeds in spreading the most accept- 
able form of confusion. 
Solid Citizen: A person who has his feet 
firmly planted in midair. 
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Books and Pamphlets 


Commercial Motor Transportation 
By Charles A. Taff. Published by 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago, III 
413 p. Price $6.65 


This is a book which we heartily 
recommend to everyone in the motor 
transportation industry from manage 
ment on down to dispatchers and am- 
bitious drivers who want to have a 
better understanding of the industry 
in which they work. 


Written by Charles A. Taff, Assist- 
ant Professor of Transportation, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, it was designed 
for college courses in the subject and 
also for the trade 


In 413 pages, the book covers such 
topics as economics, operations, ter 
minals, easing, insurance, selling mo 
tor freight service, federal regulations, 
rate-making, equipment financing, 
highways and their support and nu 
merous other subjects which touch on 
the operations of a motor transporta 
tion business and on which all per 
sonnel in the industry should be well 
informed. 


The book also describes the organi 
zation of a safety program and its 
relation to reduced insurance costs 
Three chapters are devoted to passen 
ger-carrying operations both urban and 
inter-city 

A Volume Warrant for Urban Stop 
Signs. Published by The Eno Founda 
tion for Highway Traffic Control, 
Saugatuck, Connecticut, 1950, 121 p 


Optimist Clubs Back 
Traffic Safety Program 
Members of Optimist Clubs, 
alarmed at the increase in traffic fa 
talities, are going to do something 
about it. A resolution adopted at the 
recent 32nd Annual Convention of 
Optimist International held in Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., urges member clubs to 
accept the responsibility of focusing 
public interest in traffic safety work 
The resolution follows 


WHEREAS, thoughtless indiffer- 
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Magazine Articles 


Connecticut's State Police. By Com 
missioner Edward J. Hickey. (In 
Traffic Quarterly, October, 1950, p 
399.) 

Detroit's Trafic Court Policy. By 
Lt. Donald A. Quinn. (In Traffie De 
gest, October, 1950, p. 1.) 


Driver Education Shows Sharp Up 
swing in 1950. (In Highway Re 
tearch Abstracts, October, 1950, p. 1.) 


Expressways Cut Through Traffx 


Jams. (In Automobile Facts, October 
1950, p. 1.) 

How Boise Ironed the Kinks Out 
of Its Chemical Testing Program. By 
Theodore Loveless. (In Trafic Di 
gest, September, 1950, p. 1.) 

How Much Further Can We Re 
duce Trafic Accidents? By Norman 
Damon. (In Traffic Quarterly, Octo 
ber, 1950, p. 351.) 

New 1950 Tests Mark Progress in 
Windshields. (In Automobile Fact 
October, 1950, p. 3.) 


The Pennsylvania Turnpike System 
) t 
Highway Butlder, October, 1950 


Speed. By J. Carl McMonagle. (In 
Vraffie Quarterly, October, 1950, p 
390.) 


Surveys for Traffic Safety. By Jo 
seph L. Lingo. (In Traffic Quarter!) 
October, 1950 p. 382.) 

Trafhc Attitude School for Juvenile 
Violators. By Capt. Vic. Stewart. (In 
Traffic Digest, October, 1950, p. 5.) 


ence or carelessness has resulted in an 
alarming increase in the number of 
people injured or killed by accidents 
and 


WHEREAS 
vinced that an awakened sense of per 
sonal responsibility can prevent many 


Optimists are on 


such accidents 


NOW THEREFORE BE IT RE 
SOLVED that Optimist Clubs accept 
as their responsibility the task of awak 
ening this sense of personal responsi 
bility in the citizens within their re 


spective districts to take greater care 
in the preservation of life, liberty and 
the happiness of others.” 

Optimist International is a men’s 
service club organization having as 
one of its principal objectives aid to 
youth through its Junior Optimist Club 
movement. Last year Optimist Clubs 
gave assistance to more than 400,000 
boys. Automobile and bicycle safety 
programs were an important part o 
this general program. 


Change SAE Spees on 
Automotive Lighting Items 

The Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers has issued revised specifications 
en several items of automotive light 
ing equipment. 

The revision covers such items as 
Stop lamps, tail lights, clearance, side- 
marker, identification and parking 
lamps, school bus warning signal 
lamps, turn signal units, turn signal 
operating units, and a table showing 
general requirements, Section L, 
photometric minimum candle power 
requirements (which includes consoli 
dated candle power requirements for 
all lamps mentioned in this para 
graph ) 

The American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators have mailed 
copies of the specifications to all mo- 
tor vehicle administrators. Others 
wishing to obtain copies can do so 
by writing the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, 29 West 39th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y 


Yale Announces Rand 
MeNally Traffic Fellowship 

The creation of a Rand McNally 
Fellowship in Trafhce Engineering at 
Yale University has been announced 
by Theodore M. Matson, Director of 
Yale's Bureau of Highway Traffic 

The new Fellowship is to be awarded 
annually on a competitive basis to an 
engineer employed by a city or state 
highway department Its $1,400 sti 
pend will apply to a year of graduate 
study in the Yale Bureau 

The Rand McNally Fellowship is 
one of 13 such awards offered by Yale 
for study in traffic engineering. Other 
Fellowships are provided by the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation, the Ameri- 
can Transit Association and the Inter- 
national Road Federation 

* + * 

Trim your Christmas tree with safety 
Buy a fresh tree, keep it in water, be sure 
lights are in good condition, and dispose 
of the tree soon after the holiday. 
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AAMVA Launches Program 


to Train Driver Examiners 


25 $100 Scholarships 
to NUTI Offered Under Grant 


ips the first time in the history of 
the automobile, professtonal, i 

rvice training will be offered to the 
men responsil le for the licensing of 
drivers 

The American Association of Motor 
Vehicles Administrators, with nation 
t| headquarters in Washington, D. ¢ 
has announced that 25 $100 tuition 
holarships wall be available to states 
tor the training of chief driver license 
three-week course 
March 3, 1951. The course will be 
given at the Trafhe Institute of North 


western University, Evanston, Ill., ur 


examiner af d 


ler a contractual arrangement betweer 
the AAMVA and the Institute It 
will be the first of four such courses 
to be oftered at the Institute over a 
four year period 

Funds for the training have beer 


} 


provided by the recently formed Farn 


ers Insurance Group Safety Founda 
tions, Los Angeles, in a grant to the 
AAMVA 

The yearly senes of courses will 


1 
over the following enctral subye 


Standards tor Driver Ex 


tion 


Administration of License 


Su ’ led in th 
Marc ) Standards to 
lL) bx itio i 
t Needs te andard 
" ‘ tests of validity 
nda Vhha tandards if 
) hard tation o 
t I Ly indard ind so 
j 
i 
\ Ser 
ry i kK i et 
pathol i yohbopath ond! 
\ 
Know } 
i 
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} rr 
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mind: Nature ot attitudes: tests and 
standards for attitude 

Here are the pertinent details on 
the course 


Eligibility-—-Open to chief driver 
examiners, directors of driver licens 
ing, supervising examiners, and others 
responsible for examining drivers or 
for driver improvement. There are no 
Application 


forms must be signed by applicant 


educational prerequisites 


ind head of department 


Purpose—-To provide selected .men 
trained to better administer the Jaws 
of their states dealing with driver 
license examinations. The training 1s 
offered as a service of the AAMVA to 
its members 
ction The class will 
be limited to 25 students (not neces 
Students will 


Selection i Student 


sartly one to a state) 
be selected by a board representing 
the AAMVA, the Farmers Insurance 
Group Safety Foundation, and North 
western University 


Financial arrangement Twenty 
tive $100 tuition scholarships will be 
ziven to successful applicants through 
the tunds made available by the Safety 
Foundation The scholarships — will 
over tuition and all course materials 
State departments are expected to fi 
nance their representatives’ travel and 
living experses. Where states are 
unable to y wea these expenses, a 
limited number of grants in aid for 
this purpose may be made by the 
ele tron board 

Initruction The course will be 
taught by a staff of highly qualified 
specialists in such fields as driver 
license administration, phystology law 
administration, and trath 
satety. There will be approximately 
seven hours of classroom instruction 


special problems and field work daily 


business 


ve days a week, for the three-week 
period. Students wil be given oppor 
tunity to work on problems of their 
own departments under the direction 
of and in conterence with instructors 


ind other students 


{ppliatios The deadline for uf 
ly tor the March ‘4 4 course 1S 
January 14 Application forms will 





be furnished to the state departments, 
and additional copies may be obtained 
trom the AAMVA, 912 Barr Build- 
ing, Washington 6, D. C., or from the 
Director of Training, the Traffic Insti 
tute, Northwestern University, 1704 
Judson Ave., Evanston, III ; 


General—The Trafhe Institute will 
assist students to secure hotel accom 
modattons in Evanston 


H. Elmer Marsh, AAMVA presi 
dent and Vermont commissioner of 
motor vehicles; said in announcing the 
availability of the chief driver exam 
iner training 

I urge every department charged 
with the responsibility of driver licens 
ing to submit its applications for this 
training at the earliest possible time 
We expect a large number of appli- 
cations, and the final selection of 
scholarship winners will be greatly 
facilitated if departments will nom 
inate their candidates and submit their 
applications promptly 

“We are particularly gratitied that 
we have obtained the services of the 
Trafhe Institute for this training pro 
gram. James Stannard Baker, director 
of research for the Institute, who has 
played a prominent part in bringing 
the program into being, will be in 
charge of course development. Gerald 
O'Connell, the Institute's director of 
training, will be responsible for ad 
ministration of the course 

The Institute in its 15-year history 
has made an outstanding contribution 
to the field of traffic safety through its 
extensive training, research and field 
service programs We are certain that 
our driver examiner training is in good 
hands 


Name General Fleming 
to Top Transport Post 

Major General Philip B. Fleming 
has been confirmed by the United 
States Senate as Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation 

The position consolidates all trans 
portation agencies under one head and 
was a recommendation of the Hoover 
Commission 

Prior to his new appointment, Gen 
eral Figming was chairman of the U.S 
Maritime Commission. He was for 
merly administrator for the Fedegl 
Works Agency 1941 to 1949 

It also marks the second time the 
U.S. Bureau of Roads has come under 
his jurisdiction. The Bureau was for 
merly the Public Roads Administration 


under FWA 
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a CHALLENGE to the motor 


transportation industry 
From Page 13 


effect on the whole highway safety 
program in the United States. The 
old cliché about how success breeds 
success is no outmoded saying in the 
safety field. Those who are charged 
with the task of shaping the total at- 
tack upon highway problems have 
finally come to realize that the weap 
ons are far more varied than a few 
technical implements. Belatedly they 
realize that a stellar safety perform- 
ance in one segment of highway 
usage will by its example do more to 
eliminate the jealousies, the short 
sightedness and the political reverber- 
ations which block a strong program 
of traffic control than all the leaflets 
and preachments we can put together 


This is the very reason for my 
earlier assertion that your safety at 
tainments are a powerful factor in 
our quest for the proper individual 
perth 3 among highw ay users 


Throughout the entire history of the 
safety movement in the United States 
we have placed our emphasis on the 
legal and technical controls and not 
enough on the emotional forces which 
motivate human behavior. We have 
turned to the exact sciences for our 
solutions. 


There is still something lacking in 
the trafhc program—something which 
ties together the great work in the 
technical fields and projects it into the 
daily awareness and the daily exist 
ence of 150 million people. I believe 
we are starting with a 50-year handi 
cap into a field of study which might 
have saved us many of the heartaches 
and frustrations and perhaps some tens 
of thousands of lives had we recog 
nized its importance at the turn of 
the century 


We have a national Action Program 
which ts technically sound. We do not 
have as good an Action Program when 
it comes to our attempt to foster pub 
lic sanity on the highways. We have 
spent mullions to perfect brakes, lights, 
greater visibility in windshields, non 
skid road surfaces and channelization 
of trafhc at busy intersections. We 
have spent pennzes to find a way of 
pre-testing drivers for signs of emo 
tional instability which will later be 
reflected in games of jaloppy tag, beat 
ing the red light and racing the train 
to the crossing 

I cannot believe that such testing 
is impractical; we have too much ev: 
dence of the reliability of aptitude and 
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attitude tests in other fields. During 
the course of World War II the pre 
induction examinations which were 
the butt of so many corny jokes still 
screened out over 3 million men as 
unfit for psycho-neurotic reasons. | 
wonder how many of this 3 million 
have a driver license today? Are we 
the victims of their instability in the 
tight situations of heavy traffic? 


Only in the past year has a start 
been made in scientific research on 
driver attitudes. At Harvard, New 
York University, Michigan State and 
one or two other educational institu 
tions studies are being made to deter 
mine why we react as we do when we 
are at the wheel of a motor vehicle 


It is only a short step from this 
exploration of the mind to the larger 
challenge of presenting trathe safety 
as a way of life which is as acceptable 
is the qualities of integrity, tolerance 
and compassion.y The way will be in 
finitely easier if specialized segments 
in highway transportation can demon 
strate the possibilities under a program 
of careful selection, proper attitude 
and steady application of reasonable 
guiding rules 


I do not propose that we abandon 
or even diminish our work in the 
technical fields of highway safety. I 
do suggest that we recognize our big 
gest job as being in the almost un 
touched area of human attitudes 
We've engineered 90-mile-an-hour 
highways and 90-mile-an-hour vehi 
cles. Now we must engineer some 
thing better than 45-mile-an-hour 
minds to cope with them 


When we have enough knowledge 
in psychological attitude-testing of po 
tential drivers to admit this practice 
to the sacred triumvirate of engineer 
ing, education and enforcement, we 
can finally open the door to individual 
acceptance of responsibility. That 1s 
the only workable solution to motor 
vehicle traffic safety 


There is no better way for you of 
the motor transportation industry to 
obtain and to maintain public approval 
than through an unsurpassed record 
on the highways. Ail that you may 
a omplish ontributes directly to the 
welfare of mankind and places an 
other strong “pillar under the way of 
living and the way of doing which 
we regard as an American's most pre 
ious heritage. In forthright and prac 
tical terms—an award to a safe driver 

a citation to a company with an out 


standing fleet safety performance is 
an investment in favorable public 
opinion and an investment in America 
which mere dollars and cents can never 
buy 


Leland James Heads 
American Trucking Ass’n 


Leland James, president of Con 
solidated Freightways, Inc., Portland, 
Ore., was elected president of the 
American Trucking Associations at the 
Organization s 17th annual meeting in 
New York 

Henry E. English, president, Red 
Ball Motor Freight, Inc., was named 
hairman of the board 

Other officers elected included 
Walter F. Mullady, president, Decatur 
Cartage Co., first vice president; Fred 
B. Hufnage, assistant coordinator, Sun 
Oil Co., Philadelphia, second vice 
president; Percy F. Arnold, Cole 
Teaming Co., third vice president 
C. J. Williams, president, Hillside 
Transit Co., Inc., fourth vice presi 
lent; George V. Eastes, partner, Lee 
& Eastes, Seattle, treasurer and 
Chester G. Moore, chairman of the 
board, Central Motor Freight Asso 
iation, Chicago, secretary 


NAMBO Names 
New Officers 

Arthur M. Hill was re-elected pres 
ident of the National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators at the annual 
convertion of the association heid tn 
Chicago 

Other officers elected were: R. ¢ 
Hoffman, Jr., vice president; C. | 
Jacobsen, treasurer; A. W. Koehler 
secretary-manager; and Jack Garrett 
Scott, general counsel 

Regional members of the board of 
directors named were: Leland Talia 
ferro (2), H. W. Arnold (3), C. G 
Schultz (4), H. Vance Greenslit (5) 
R. W. Budd (6), T. L. James (7), 
E. F. Zelle (8), H. W. Allen (9), 
F. W. Ackerman (11), and S. E 
Graves (12). A representative for Re 
gion | will be named at a later date 

The following were elected dire 
tors-at-large: Manferd Burleigh, O. S$ 
Caesar, F. J. Edwards, Guy A. Hugue 
let, John J. Mangan, R. J. McDermott, 
F. W. Mills, M. E. Moore, Ivor Neal, 
R. G. Perry, S. R. Sundstrom, M. W 
Walker, and R. |. Walsh 


* * . 


Drive low in rain, sleet or snow' 
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TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 
JANUARY DESIGNS 


1 TSING the slogan. “Drive Slow in Rain 

Sleet or Snow,” the January Operation 
rogram oncerns itself with the 
knowledge that neither tire chains, 
let roster heaters, windshield wipers nor 
crience can save the winter driver unless 
he accepts caution and slower speeds is his 
rimary responsibilities. This premise ts the 
isis for all materials prepared tor the Jan 


iry kit, and spe ial emphasis is put on the 





factors that show up, again ind again, in 
traffic accidents at this time of the year: re wavcewas eavery ceuuers MAVIOWAR @avErY coumere 
luced vistbility. inclement weather and un T-9152-C 25x38 

T-9151-B 17x23 


T-9153-B 17x23 
Ine feature of the January Operation 
waar te cts te el eae eee ADVANCE SHOWING FEBRUARY DESIGNS 


trath iuthorities in the South and South 


west Although ice and snow may be rare 
these states, special winter driving prob 
‘ nevertheless exist. A survey has been 


ide by the Operation Safety staff among 
it <perts in such states and has been 
and analyzed in a supplemental 
of the January kut This tour page 

Alternate Program for Mild Cli 
ul hould be helpful in planning trath 


h of the 


ty activities in states where n 


January Operation Satety material 


uf ible 
I} January sub-committee ts under the 
haut ship of Bellman Jones, secretary 
Sate Winter Driving League. Others serving 





of il omimittec ire Paul | llund 
litor, Satety Divisior W isconsi Dey irt 
t Motor Vehicles; William M. Greene 


MATION AS Sarery counc 


wariewas earary eouners 


T-9172-C 25x38 T-9174-B 17x23 
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in traffic 
3,440 die 


death totals as 
in traffic 


per cent over corresponain 


1 yee ipward trend in trathe deaths 
ontinued in October It was the 
Lith onsecutive month to show ar 


is 


more than tor 

the orresponding month last year 

That boosted the 10-month toll of 

trafic victims to 28,020, which was 

per cent greater than the 10-month 
otal a year ago 

Wi n only hope that these 


‘ i red flag of 





The Traffic Toll 


By H. Gene Miller 


October marks | |th consecutive month to show an increase 
compared with last year, as 
Ten-month totals now at 28,020, up 


gq !0-month period of 1949. 


warning to motorists and pedestrians 
said Ned H. Dear 


born, president of the Council 


luring December,” 


December is normally one of the 
two most hazardous driving months 
because of bad weather, 
poor visibility and the heavy travel 

j 


ind festivity of the year-end holidays 


ot the year 


The death tolls prove there is more 
danger this year, so the sensible thing 
to do 1s to use more caution 


Although the total number of deaths 
in 1950 is running ahead of the total 
of 1949, the rate of deaths (deaths 
per 100,000,000 motor vehicle miles) 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


MONTH 


Januar 
Februar 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Septen 
October 


POTAI 


The 1948 figures are those of the National Office of Vital Statistics 


National Safety Council estimates. The 


1948-50 
1950 Change 


1949-50 
Change 


2,470 ' ; + 5% 
2,210 t + 12% 
2,470 t + 15° 
2,670 t P 14% 
2,720 + 12% 
2,610 + ‘ 10% 
4,150 + ‘ + 13% 
4,180 t ¢ r 10°, 
4,100 ; y - $% 
3,440 t tr 12% 


28,020 11% 


All others are 


1950 national estimate is arrived at by assum 


ing that the percentage change trom 1949 to 1950 in the states reporting for both years 


reflects the 1949-50 change in the entire 


country Since national estimates made in this 


way become more accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time to time 


1s new 
above for 1950 may differ 


reports are received for the various months 
slightly from 


For this reason the figures given 


hgures for the same months which will be 


published in future issues of PLUBLIC SAPETY 


is about unchanged. Based on mileage 
estimates for the frrst nine months of 
1950, the death rate for this period 
was 7.0 compared with 7.1 for the 
corresponding penod in 1949. And 
both of these rates are significantly 
better than the rate of 11.2 reported 
in the last pre-war year of 1941 


All regions of the country reported 
more deaths this October, than they 
did during the same month a year 
ago. The greatest increase extending 
to 30 per cent-—-was reported in the 
Mountain Region, while in the South 
Central Region deaths were up 24 per 
cent, and in the South Atlantic Region 
20 per cent. The North Central Re- 
gion had the least unfavorable change 
with an increase of 3 per cent 


The increase was general for the 
10-month pe riod, all regions reporting 
1 rise in deaths over the totals for 
the same period a year ago. The in 
reases ranged from 6 per cent in the 
Pacific Region to 23 per cent in the 
Mountain Region 


The experience by regions of the 
country is summarized in the follow 


ing table 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1949-1950 


— 


1949 


DEATHS 





MILES imictiom | 





10,000 





| 
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OCT HOY DEC JAN FEB MAR APR MAT JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT 
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Per Cent Changes 






1949-1950 
Regwa October 10 Months 
North Adlantic + 6% + 4% 


South Atlantic 
North Central 


South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 


+20% 
+ 3% 
+24% 
+ 30% 
+15% 


+ 18% 
+ 7% 
+17% 
+23% 
+ 6% 


The October figures are based on 
reports of 44 states. Twenty-five of 
these reported more deaths, than for 
October of last year, 15 had 
deaths, and 4 showed no change 

For the first 10 
though, 36 of the 
increases, while only 
creases, and 1 had no change 


fewer 
months of 1950 
14 states reported 
showed de 

The seven states which reported de 
creases for 10 months were 


Per Cent Change 
10 Months 





——— CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


GBB vecacases 





FIRST 10 MONTHS, 1949 TO 1950 


MMO2d% 


NATIONAL 
ESTIMATE 
10 MONTHS 


11% 


BERR increases OR wo CHANGE ennai 








State 1949-1950 

North Dakota 35°, 

Vermont 16% 

Bales 8% Four hundred and fifteen cities re 000) had the best October experience 

Oklahoma 6% ported their accident experience for with an average drop in deaths of 

Minnesota 5% October. Deaths were,3 per cent fewer 27 per cent. Cities in Group Vil 

Pennsylvania 1% than last year (10,000-25,000) showed the next 

Arkansas 30% Cities in Group V_ (100,000-200 best improvement, extending to 14 
To Page ’ 


TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities, except for 
Louisiana, Michigan, New Mexico and Ohio which are reported 
by registrars of vital statistics 

Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annua 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths 


10 


8% 8.0 74 (8) 


19% 


Minn 4 . 
Mis , , % P a 84 (8 
M on 

Mont i { } ‘ 8 Pa 
Net 8s + 5 4 

N 18% 

N.H 4 


Public Satety fo: 


December, | 


per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 
deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the year 
Pepulation rates are based on the 1950 Census 

Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle 
miles of travel. 

States shown in heavy type have improved in 1950 compared 
with 1949 or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 


iz rate e c 
e ated f state 
% Changes 
Mont Deaths 4 1948 1990 19% 
Re } al Pe j t t Pop. Mile 
t 419 18 Rate Rate 
‘ j 3 3 ‘ 
M ‘ ( 
1 ‘ ie (a) 
N. D 10 i 113 35% 1% 14.3 5.0 (8) 
oO « ¢ 1 a 
Okla 10 100 i 1 66 i% 21.5 64 (6) 
oO ‘ % (R) 
Pa 10 1,2 l 8 1,352 i% 10% 140 5.1 (s) 
14 ¢ ) 
Y 4 ~ ~ 
8 é 0 ‘ 
4 83 
s+ ; e tal 4 mn 
; 4° (7) 
Ve 10 i 55 61 16% 5% 14.6 40 (@) 
; € aR «8 
€ ‘ ‘ 
¥ . 7 + % ~ (is 
wv ¢ 4 ia 
X 4 (2 


CANADIAN PROVINCES 








TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting (rom trafhie accidents chat 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor. 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 
city from accidents occurring outside 

Rankings are based on the 1950 reg 
istration death rate which is the oumber 





Lose 190 
Ten Month« Pow 
yo) 194? load fet Rate 

ALL REPORTING CITIES 4.2 ! 

Group | (1,000,060 and Over) 

1. Detrow, Mich 46 1510=«3 48 
Los Angeles, Cali j 40 (3.2 13 
A ties 19 this ‘ a’ 
Philadeiphia, Pa 411 119 43 #7 

41. New York, N. Y 422 461 449 4.7 6.5 

5S. Chicago. Ui 313 326 393 «#$.1 10.4 

i sp If (750,000 to 1,000,000 Population) 

1. San Francisco, Calif 45 45 72 2.3 68 
Cleveland, Ohio ? ‘ 45 ul 
All ties this grour 44 88 
tt M ? ’ ‘ } 

+ Was gton > « ‘ $4439 &@ 
Baltimore, Md 68 61 60 4.0 87 

Group Ill (500,000 t $0,000 Population) 
M cape Mine » $s 4 { 5 
Milwaukee, Wis 4 47) 45 { 
K sffalo N\ y 4 “4 4” 44 a7 
Al the this g£ f +4 Re 

4. Pittsburgh, Pa 41 $ 746 3.5 7.3 
H st x 4 ‘8 is l 
Cincinnati, OF ‘ ; 44011 
New Orlea La ‘ ‘ ‘a 6S ~ 

‘ p iv ¢ wo t 0.000 P ation) 
Provide R I 10 & 138 4 
Syra « N Y » “ 10 ‘4 

4. Rochester, N. Y 16 18 20 «14.7 $8 

+ St. Paul, Minn 6 2: 3 32.8 FS 

5. Atlanta, Ga i i: oe? Be A, 
Oklahoma Coty, Okla - . & 
Seattle, Wash 4% 39 48 2.4 9.3 

8 Hor es Oat 1 a. 
Kansas Cit Me a] { ‘ 

10. Dayton, Ohio 22 30 35 2.7 10.9 

it. Oakland, Calif ul 6 399 29 O98 
Port and, O 4 

1%. Denver, Colo 44 - 48 2D 986 

i4. Omaha, Neb 17 18 24 30 8.2 

1%. Toledo, Ohio ” 45 8 $1119 
Dalla Tex ‘ se ‘ 

1’. Long Beach, Calif 27 w 48 4.1 °14.5 
A tee this « A ; 

f Ak or 4 ; ; 

Mia Fa ‘ ‘ 
kK Va s 

w te Mass 4 

Newark. N } ‘ ‘ . 
{ ? 5 5 ! 

24. Lowrwille, Ky 28 632 0«6387:«CO3 8 8 
| . Ind +‘ ‘ sa 

2%. San Antonw, Tex 9 °~ 40 «(48 64202 «2115 

»’. Fort Worth, Tex 42 4 28 41h 

a M Te ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
lal ‘ Als 44 4 4 4 

an Dies Calif 4 ‘ 4 . 
‘ pr V ‘ ot 0 Pog t 

i Allentown Pa 1 5 o4 11 

> Wichiwa, Kans > . Os a 

4. Lincoln, Neb ? ‘ 4 o8 24 

i loca N. Y 2 5 8 09 24 

5. Tampa. Fla t 12 1.1 49 
Grand Rapids. M 
Sprinefield, Mass $ t , ae te 

& Aust, Tex s y a6 45 

9 BP ansville, lod.+ 6 4 10 1.7 6.3 
Waterbury. ¢ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

it. Corpus Chris, Tex ‘ ” S 32 36 

12. Phoenix, Ariz 11 14 8 18 12.6 
ta o 

14. Sale Lake City, Utah ti 6 13 2.0 ‘ 

18. South Bend, lad > we 0 BE GS 

16. Shreveport, La > 00 0 2.1 6 

17. Kansas City, Kans.¢ ® 9 6 2.2 7.9 

18. Berkeley, Calif 2 , as 5 

19. Wilmineton, Del ? 9 $ 2.5 6 

© Fort Wayne, Ind 1a 684 «(4 ;o99 
! t N | ‘ ‘ 
Reading, Pa > 12 10 2 ? 
i >a s 
4 tees this grou s 

‘ Ta a Wast 3 (1 5 b) 

S$. New Haven, Conn 1 «614 ? 2.9 5 

M“ 


per 10,000 registered vehicles. Vehicle 
registration figures are for the year 1949 
and were supplied by R. L. Polk & 
Company 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 
size of total vehicle registration—from 
large to small. 


950 1950 
a Months é Pop 
1950 1949 (948 Rate Rate 





6. Brideeport, Conn il é > a3 
27. Sacramento, Calif 17 21 #17 #+3.0 15.2 
28. Hartford, Conn 12 6 . 25 aa 
29. Baton Rouge, La 9 9 ’. 24 - 29 
40. Youngstown, Ohio 14 16 24 3.2 10.0 
41. Pasadena, Calif 14 Se 32:5 1 
42. Yonkers, N. Y ” 5 ey er 
43. Spokane, Wash 16 #11 #19 «3.5 12.0 
44. Peoria, Til 12 6 8 3.5 12.9 
35. Duluth, Minn 8 13 146 3.5 9.2 
46. Arlington, Va Bi 3 5 3.6 98 
37. Flint, Mich Oo 13 23 3.8 148 
*8. Little Rock, Ark 9 $ 14 3.9 10.5 
49. Des Moines. la 18 20 24 4.0 12.2 
40, Lynn, Masy.t 7 ? $ 4 71 
41. Elizabeth, N. J 10 4 4 4.4 104 
42. Montgomery, Ala 10 5 4.5 11.4 
43. Norfolk, Va 12 20 10 $3 13.2 
44. Jacksonville, Pla 27 16 19 $.4 16.3 
45. Richmond, Califa 4 S$ $3.4 16. 
16. Cambridge, Mass 13 5 ? $ 12.9 
47. Chattanooga Tenn 20 #11 16 0 18.4 
i8. Gary, Ind 23 28 19 8.5 20.8 

Group VI (50,000 to 100,000 Population) 

1. Berwyn, Hl 0 2 2 00 0.0 

2. B-ookline, Mass.¢ ®0 2 1 00 0.0 

4. Wilkes-Barre, Pa 4 2 06 1.6 
4. Bast Orange, N. J 1 2 2 06 5 
5. Durham, N 1 6 4 046 ? 

4 0.9 0 


9. Johnstown, Pa 
10. Mount Vernon, N. Y 
11. New Britain, Conn.t 1 5 


wri 
~ 





1 Topeka, Kans.t 4 $s 
14. Winston-Salem, N. € 5) ’ 9 S46) 
14. Jackson, Mich 4 Be: 2.4 
15. Binehamton, N. Y 3 $ $ 14 44 
16. Sprinefield, Ohio 3 8 6 14 46 
1*. Kalamazoo, Mich t s 4 i4 3 
18. San Jose, Calit S$ 8 2 i464 74 
», New Rochelle, N. Y.t 3 3:7 
20. Joliet, Hl 43 6 415 69 
21. Huntington, W. Vat 3 § 416 446 
22. Racine, Wis 3 6 ts oe 
5. Orland Flat ‘ ! :-4 4 
4. Passa N. J 0 . @2 ¢ 
S. Fresno. Calif 8 1.8 
26. Columbus. Ga 3 4618 45 
’. Portland, Me ; 5 $418 4 
‘8. Battle Creek, Mich ‘ 1 18 
29. Green Bay, Wis 5 4oil 18 69 
40. Springfie'd, Mo 4 c 
31. Santa Monica, Calif 4 7 10 19 68 
42. Bay City, Mich.¢ > 2 Fhe 2 
33. Alameda, Calit 4 ‘ sa 
44. Lancaster, Pa 4 ( ? 
4%. Roanoke, Va $2 3 28 33 
4%. San Bernardino, Calif.# $ 12 17 2.1 10.7 
47. Covineton ‘ 3 1 
18 Columba. S. € ‘ a4 
Cedar Rapids, la ‘ ; 5 Rs 
40. St. Petersbur Flat . ‘ 4 
‘i Anderson, Ind.t ‘ 4 
‘ Charleston. S. ¢ 4 4 
43. St. Joseph, Me 5 4 4 
A ties in this grour 8 ; 
“4 Glendale Calif 8 
i$. Greensboro, N. C.¢ 6 + 328 8.9 
46. Saginaw, Mich.+ 9 12 10 2.8 11.3 
47. Davenport, la , 8 
8 Oak Park, I 3 
‘ Si la s s 
Rockford, Hl ‘ 
$1. Brockton, Mass ; ? 2 3.1 7.4 
$2. Hamilton, Ohiot 5 9 2 34 WS 
54. Sprinefield, Ul 9 11 8 4.3 15.4 
S4. Puet Col 8 3 
$$. East Chicago, Ind.? 45 9 10 3.3 64 
kew 43 
‘ Decatur, M.t ? ? $314 
$8. Manchester, N. H 5 3 he 7 
$9. Evanstor tl { 4 34 
Charleston, W. Va 8 ? 8 s 


Note: Cities not yet reporting popula- 
tion figures based on the 1950 Census 
are indicated by daggers. Cities shown in 
heavy type have improved in 1950 com- 
pared with 1949. 


The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths reported annually per 100,- 
000 population 


1950 19 
Ten Months Keg. Pop 
950 1949 1948 Rate Rat 





61. Lorain, Ohiot 5 4 4 43.5 10.8 
62. Madison, Wis 9 4 6 43.7 11.3 
63. Macon, Ga ? 4 3.8 12.0 
64. Jackson, Miss.t 9 6 3.9 17.4 
65. Albuquerque, N. M... 1: « 5 3.9 14.7 
é Stamford, Conn 6 2 6 40 98 
67. Muncie, Ind ~ 4 $10 4.4 16.4 
8. Pontiac, Mich.+ 13 5 7 4.5 209 
69. Hameramck, Mich.+ 3 6 9 48 6.4 
70. Ralesgh, N. ¢ 11 ? $.0 20.3 
71. Hammond, Ind.¢+ 9 14 21 5.0 15.4 
72. Dearborn, Mich.+ 3 2 12 38247 
73. Terre Haute, Ind It 1 $.2 2 
74. Highland Park, Mich.t ¢ 4 6 $3.6 14.2 
75. Clifton, N. J 8 5 5 53.7 14.9 
7 Waterloo, la.t l $ $.9 23.3 
Portsmouth, Va s 4 4 6.1 13.5 
78. Cicero, Ill if ¢ 10 6.4 17 
79. Gadsden, Ala ? ¢ 4 88 15 
80. Wheeling, W. Va.t 1 4 ? 9.0 22 
81. At antic City, N. J.t ) 4 2 9.0 16 
Group VII (25,000 to 50,000 Population) 
1. Beverly Hills, Calif. o 3 1 060 60 
2. White Plains, N. Y 0 3 3 00 00 
3. P.gin, Il 0 $ 4 0.0 0.0 
4. Wyandotte, Mich 0 2 $ 00 00 
5. Dubuque, la. 0 ‘ $ 00 00 
6. Independence, Mo 0 4 3 0.0 0.0 
7. Lakeland, Fila.+ ®° 3 2 68 6S 
8. Hartford, Conn.+ 0 1 3 0.0 00 
9. Newport News, Vat 0 ‘ 1 00 0.0 
10. Rome, N. Y o 3 1 00 00 
Il. Manitowoc, Wis 0 1 4 0.0 0.0 
12. Hamden, Conn.t : ee 1 00 0.0 
13. Shaker Heights, Ohio 0 1 4 0.0 0.0 
14. Teaneck, N. J a3 1 0.0 0.0 
15. Mt. Lebanon, Pa 0 6 0 00 0 
16. Belmont, Mass.t ) 0 » OO Of 
17. Tucson, Ariz 1 , 2 oe ao 
18. Ann Arbor, Mict ! ( 0.7 5 
19. Billings, Mone 1 2 108 38 
( igh Point, N. C.t 1 O8 3.1 
1. Bloomfield, N. J ( ‘4 
22. Oshkosh, Wis 1 5 $ 10 2.9 
4. Clarksburg, W. Va.t 1 3 1 3.9 
4 ‘ hicopee, Mass l 7 
25 Colorado Spes., Colo. 2 3 ’ 2s 35 
6. Walhtam, Mass 1 1 5 
27. Wausau, Wis.t 1 2 2 2.5 $6 
8. Mor N. J.t 4 3 3 
) Cos , i < 
ry istol ’ ! 3 
31. West All Wis . s 
2. Pensacola, Fla.? 2 5 6 ta 32 
33. Mason City, Ia.t 1 1 4.1 
44. Torrineton, Conn.t 1 ( ee 4.1 
3%. Fond du Lac, Wis ! ( 1 41 
46 Hackensack, N. J 1 2 ety 
7. Oak Ridee Tenn 1 ( i i © 
48. Provo, t tah 1 ‘ 4 1.4 4,2 
39. Pouchkeepsie, N. Y. ? _ 
40. Winona, Mine ee ia 
41. Vallejo, Calif.+ 2 4 0 16 $6 
42. Middletown, Conn.t 1 i 4 
44. Palo Alto, Calif.+ 2 3 1 16 8.6 
44. Jamestown, N. Y a. ££ te os 
45 bt watosa Wis r 7.4 
1 c N. H ( 4+ 18 4 
‘7 Belleville, a 2 4 5 18 3 
48. Fairfield 1 19 39 
19. Royal Oak, ° Mich 2 5 2a) Fr 
$0. Meriden, Conn 2 3 42.0 $.5 
$1. Cheyenne, Wyo 7.§ 
5 Watertown, N. Y.t ; 7 
$4. Bloomington, Hl 2 4 > 2.1¢ 7.0 
$4. Galesburg, Ill ‘ 
$$. Alexandria, Va.t H Tr 
$6. Vancouver, Wash 5 4 2 2.3 @.7 
$7. Barberton, Ob ; £ 
$8. Boise, Idat i 1a 
Ste ibe nville oO? 4 » 
60. ¢ entral Falls, R. 1.4 1 3 0 24 48 
! ansheld, Ohio i ‘ ) 410.1 
62. Kineston. N. Y.* 2 4 0 24 8.4 
63. Plainfield, N. J 3 ’ 1 2.5 8&5 
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27. Atchison, 
. Logan City, 


. Vincennes, 








Kokomo, Ind.+ 


All cities in this grou 


St. C oud, Minn 
Waukegan, Iii 
Great Falls, Mont 
Marion Coit 
Parma, Ohi 

New Kensi nato n, Pa 
Rock d, Il.t 





dal Fla 
West Orange, N 
Tallahassee, Fla 
Middletown, Ohio 
Arlineton 
San Leandre 
Riverside 
Fargo, N 
Zanesvil 





Fitchbure 
Beloit, Wis 
New 
La cre 
Elmir N 
Merewich, Conn 
Everett. Wash 


San Mateo 
Tuscaloosa, 
5 


Po rtsm uth 
Moline, Il 
Appleton, Wis 
East Hartford, Ce 
Lr. Merion Mh Pa % 








Sendust 


Conn 


Greenwich, 


oup VIII 


. Walla Walla, 
. Benton Harbor, 
Salisbury, 
Waukesha, Wis 
Freeport, Il 
Richland 


(10,000 t& 


Wash. 
— 
+ 


Ames, lowa 
Webster Groves, M« 
Marietta, Ohio 
Stillwater. 
Connersville, 
Johnson City, 
Albert Lea, Minn 
Hibbine, Minn.t 
Martinsbure, W. Va.¢ 
Brainerd. Minn.t 
Reidsville, N. C 
Orvaneebure, §. 





. Hiehland Park, Ill 
J. 


. Willimantic, 
. Needham, 


. Bristol 


. Derby. 


Berroa § Tenn 
i L 


. La Porte, 
. Ease Liverpool. 
¢ 


Cranford, N_ 
McAlester, Okla 
Arkansas City, Kans 
Fereus Fal's. Minn 
Highland Park, Tex.+ 
Annapolis 


Winnetka, Ill 
. Whiting, Ind.+ 
Hawthorne, N 
Conn,* 
Mass. 
B-ookfield, Ll, 
Va. 
Sw ampscott 
Beacon, ? 
Rideefield Pk., N. J 
Webswer, Mass 
Conn 
Lake Charles, La.t 
Kenmore, N. Y.t 


Mass.? 
Y 


So 
Danbury, Conn.t 
Lockp. rt 
Morgan 


Janesville, 
Austin, Minn 
Meadville, Pa 

Ind. 

Ohio 
Sumter, S$ 
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1950 1950 
Ten Months Reg. Pop 
1950 1949 1948 Rate Rate 
$4. Wooster, Ohio i 0 0 1.5 86 
53. La Granae fl I l ( 1.5 10.¢ 
56. Rahway, N. J 1 5 $16 $46 
57. Chicago Heights, Ill. 1 I 53 16 49 
$8. Frankfort, Ind. 1 3 1 16 8.0 
$9. Aberdeen, S. D 1 { l $.7 
0. Owosso, Mich.t 0 1 8.3 
Klamath Falls, Ore 1.7? 25.2 
Streator, Hl 1 ! e-182.73 
Bluefield, W. Va.t 1 1 > $8 
4. Kinston, N. ¢ { 1.9 s 
Ottawa, Hil 1.9 7.1 
66. Sterling, Hl. 1 2 0 2.0 94 
67. Fostoria, Ohiot i 5 .0@ 32 74 
8. Bismarck, N. D ‘ ( ( 5 
9. Butler, Pa + 201 
70. So. St. Paul, Minn. t 2 1 2.0 7.$ 
71. Beckley, W. Va 1 3 
72. Bristol, Pa.+ 1 . T 2s oe 
4 i 8.5 
? { 11.8 
5 wy 
Ali ¢ f 2.3 4 
78. Norfolk, Neb.t 2.3 11.4 
79. Gardner, Mass 1 3 2 2.4 6.1 
80. Birmingham, Mich ( 415 
81. Ypsilanti, Mich ( 3 4 13.1 
~ Modesto, Calif 3 4 5 34 
83. Beaver Da Wis ( 10 
84. Ponca City, Okla ( 11.9 
85. Sioux Falls, S. D ‘ ; $2.8 9.2 
86. Rye, N. Y 8 10.4 
87. Fremont. Ohiot t 9 16.3 
#8. Rock Hill, S. C.t > 164 
89. Holland, Mich.* y 3S O §.1 24.7 
90. Moundsville, W. Va.t 1 > 23 &3 
1. Goshen, Ind Se @€.33-3 
92 Jacksonville, Il 2 5 43 3.5 11.8 
44. Peru, Inc 1 0 3.6 18.4 
1. Grosse Pte Pk., Mich 1 3.7 18.5 
5. Shelton, Cons ! ) ( 7? = 
96. Fort Myers, Fla.+ 2 3 4 3.7 18.8 
97. So. Milwaukee, Wis 1 2 0 3.7 9A 
8. Ashland, Wis.t 1 4.1 8.3 
9). Daytona Bea h, Fla.t ‘ 3 4.4 21.2 
100. Niles, Ohio I 4.4 14.3 
101 4.4 13.7 
Y 4.5 15.0 
03 4.5 24.7 
104 4.7 23.1 
104 4 3 49 23.9 
10) | 49 19.4 
1¢ Eimwood Park, | 12.8 
108. Fort Madison, la 1 
109. Las Vegas, Nev 4 1 
110. S. Charleston, W. Va.t 5 1.1 
lit. Ansonia, Conn ( me 3 
11 Minot, N. D 3 5 4 
113. Griffin Ga.t 3 6.1 2 
114. Leom Mass 149 
115. Redlands, Calif 4 ( 6.1 
116. Virginia, Mine 31 
11 Stevens Point, W 8 
118. Astoria, O i 7.3 39.3 
119. Wi mett + 78 i 
Muske Hets., Mic H 8.3 25 
1 r4 
1 neck, N. Y 4 0 10.7 ( 
123 N. Y.# 4 34 
‘ 1 Conr 1 3 
> Mass.t 4 17.1 48 
CANADIAN CITIES 
Toronto, Ont.* “uM YW 6.2 
fontreal, Que.t 4+ $8 &85 
Vancouver, B. Ct , 12.8 


The Traffic Toll 
From Page 33 


per cent. Of eight population groups, 
five reported improvements 

For 10 months, deaths were up 6 
per cent over the corresponding period 
a year ago. Only two of the popula 
tion groups showed any improvement 
during this longer period and in both 
instances this was only 2 per cent 

The of cities by 


experienc e size 


groups is summarized in the follow- 


ing table 


Per Cent Change, 1949-1930 
Population Group October 10 Moaths 


All reporting cities... — 3% ++ 6% 
Over 1,000,000 — 5% — 2% 


750,000 to 1,000,000 — 6% 
$00,000 to 750,000. + 25% 


+ 5% 
+16% 


200,000 to $00,000. — 7% +10% 
100,000 to 200,000. —27% —~ 2% 
$0,000 to 100,000.+-17% +-15% 


25,000 to 
10,000 to 


$0,000 
25,000 


+ 15% 
_ -14% 


+ 14% 
+17% 
Of the 415 cities reporting for Oc- 
tober, the number having increases in 
deaths for that month totaled 98 and 
decreases were recorded by 94, respec- 


tively, while 223 cities reported no 
change 

Perfect records for the month were 
reported by 258 of the cities. The 
largest was Akron, Ohio (273,200), 
the second largest was Providence, 
R. IL, (254,000), and Honolulu, 
T.H. (236,100), was third 


For 10 months, 150 cities reported 
decreases, 195 had increases, and 70 
showed no change. At the 10-month 
mark, only 58 cities still had perfect 
The three largest in order 
were Brookline, Mass. (56,900), Ber 
wyn, Ill. (51,200), and Dubuque, Ia 
(49,500) 


rec ords 


Seventeen cities with populations of 
more than 200,000 reported decreases 
for the first 10 months of 1950 as 
compured with the corresponding pe 
riod in 1949. They were 


Per Cent Change, 
10 Months 


City 1949-1950 
Atlanta, Ga. 46% 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 27% 
Dayton, Ohio -27% 
St. Paul, Minn. —17% 
Oakland, Calif. —14% 
Denver, Colo. ~13% 
Louisville, Ky 13% 
Rochester, N. Y. 11% 
Long Peach, Calif. 10% 
Toledo, Ohio — 9% 
New York, N. Y. 9% 
Seattle, Wash. 8% 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 6% 
Omaha, Neb. ~ 6% 
San Francisco, Calif. 4% 
Chicago, HL. 4% 
San Antonio, Tex 3% 


Among cities of more than a mil 
lion population, at the end of 10 
months of 1950, Detroit and Los 
Angeles shared honors as safest, on 
the basis of their registration death 
rates (deaths per 10,000 registered 
vehicles ) 

In each of the next four population 
groups, the leading cities were San 
Francisco, Minneapolis, Providence 
R. I., and Allentown, Pennsylvania 

In the last three population groups, 
the leading cities—all with perfect 
records—were Berwyn, Ill., Beverly 
Hills, Calif., and Walla Walla, Wash. 
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Traflic Engineering 
in Smaller Cities 


It was anticipated that relatively few 


ities in the selected population bracket 
would have full-time trafic engineer 
f personnel. Accordingly, the fourth 


on | 


most mmportant que stron was 


lesigned to determine which of the 


ley irtments was Ie On 
various train ef 
! tion A con } lete analysis of the 
eplies was charted. In a tew 

i | ponsibility was indicated 
Although the 


how iS a SCT arate entity his pri 


xisting ity 
winecring 


instance 


traftn 


ify luty was noted as ity nyineer 


trath 


narkings ) i 


Th nstallation of ontrol 


be tt rimary responsibility 


! 
of the police (39 per cent), with the 
neimecning ent) and i€ 


if ility 


Lhe En in } 
tr cent) and the Electrical De; if 


ermg Department (44 


t). as to be « 


nent (4 per cen 





jually share responsibilities for street 


“~ 
lighting 

Accident records (87 per cent) and 
ipplication of trathc regulations (78 

rcent) tor lud rb parkin one 
way streets, pedestrian control, etc., ar 

iry responsibilities of the polt 

Trathe surveys and studies are also 
handled principally by the police (47 

' i 
per cent) and to a slightly less degre 
y the Engineer Department (31 
‘ t) 

Channelization and intersection § re 
lesign responsi ility is largely allox ited 
to the Engineering Department (Si 

) with a substantial portior 
issipned t th police ( per cent) 
Cothe trat j on tunctions tollow 
aL ime ul pattert 

Of s i ote is the fact that th 
Elect il Department has no respo 
ibilh oO { yt trath ontro le 

n 1 ghting l shoul 

) ) \ 

I I 
F ‘ i i 
4 4 
I I 
| r 
WW 

4 
‘K 
tate r ‘ 

. 





























CONFIDENTIAL 
(Enclosed envelope is for your convenience in returning this juestionnaire } 
1 Is there a trafic engineer in your city’Yes No 
Il, If answer to the first question is YES to which of the following Municipal De 
partments is your trafic engineer assigned (check one) 
A. Separate Department ? 
B. Engineering Department 
c Police Department 
D. Electrical Department 
E Planning Commission 
I Other 
Please attach a copy of your local ordinance or administrative order outhining the 
juties and responsibilities of your trathc engineer, or person acting in this ca 
pacity, and the required qualifications for the position 
Ill. It answer to the first question is NO, what is the principal reason why you dé 
not have a trathc engineer 
IV. Who performs the following trathe eng: 
neering tunctions’ Check under the app 
priate heading for each.) rat Engr Pol Ele Plan 
Ener Dept Dept Dept. Comm 
A. Installation ot trathe control devi 
(signs, signals, markings) 
B. Street lighting 
Analysis of accident record 
D. Application of trafhc regulatior 
(curb parking, 1-way streets, pede 
trian control, etc.) 
I Trathc Surveys and studi 
k Channelization and intersection 
lesign 
G. Other trafic design 
\ If no trafic engineering services are available, how do you consider that they |. 
should be obtained (check one) 
A. By hiring a full-time trafhe engineer 
B. By sustained consulting service 
By assistan from State Highway 
Depts 
D. Other? (explain) 
VI Have traffic surveys and studies been mace 
tor your city in recent years Yes No 
If answer is YES, indicate type ot ly, whe nade them, and dates (Use 
back of sheet if necessary) 
CONFIDEN lAl 
ilso be noted that the Planning Com How Traffic Engineering Service 
mission (sometimes referred to in the dre Obtained 


replies as Trathe and Transportation 
mi ld littl 
Commission) held very littl 


n connection with devices, light 


re sponsi 


bility 1 
yg. accident records, and regulations 
t assumed increasing ft sponsibilities 
n connection with the slanning 


' 
i 
function of surveys and studies, chan 


ization and intersection redesign 


ind other 


tratix desigt 

A omy lete analysis of all tun 
reveals that the Police Department re 
i4 per cent, the 


tains the lion’s share 


ombined Engineering De tment and 








7 ! 
trafic engineer 37 per cent, the Elec 
trical De; artment 10 per cent and the 
Plannu Commission 9 per cent 


The fitth question was phrased to 
determine how traffic engineering serv 
ices Should be obtained if none were 
ivailable within the city structure 
Only 37 of the 65 cities submitted 
inswers to this question. An aralysis 
of their replies was made. Six cities 


or 16 per cent, felt that a full-time 
trathc engineer was the best method 


of making trafhc engineering sertices 
available. Since 3 of these cities’ al 
ready employed a full-time trathc én 
gineer, there remain 3 additional cities 








who may be contemplating employ- 

ment of a trathc engineer. Thirteen 

ities, or 35 per cent, indicated a de 
ad 
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sire for sustained consulting service to 
assist in the solution of their trafh 
problem. Fourteen cities, or 38 per 
cent believed that traffic engineering 
services could best be provided by 
assistance from state highway depart 
ments. Three cities were of the opin 
ion that of their 
several existing departments was the 
answer, and one city was firmly con 
vinced that one of their young engi 
school for 


cooperative effort 


neers should be sent to 
specialized training 
Extent of Trafic Surveys and Studt 
The final sag related indirectly 
to the preceding question and sought 
to determine if traffic surveys and stud 
made for the city in 
the type ot 


ies had been 
recent years, and if so 
study and by whom they were made 
Of the 65 cities reporting, 50, or 77 
per cent, reported a traffic survey, and 


> 


15, or 23 per cent, reported no trafh 


studies in recent years. An interesting 
analogy drawn from the replies 
showed that 16 cities failing to answer 
the preceding question on availability 
of trafhc engineering services, reported 
that traffic surveys had been conducted 
by the State Highway Department 


n 


recent years 


Send for our catalog on all items 
from “America’s Largest Safety 
Patrol Outfitters” 
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Conclusions 

As a result of the return from the 
questionnaire it may be concluded tha 
cities in the 25,000 to 50,000 popu 
lation group, generally speaking 

1. do not have full-time traffic en 
gineers; 

2. have no need, desire, or justifi 
cation for employing a_ trafh 
engineer; 

3. allocate any traffic engineering 
functions principally to their 
Engineering and Police Depart 
ments; 

i. favor the provision of traffic en 
gineering services by State High 
way Departments or sustained 
consulting service; and 

5 have been exposed to numerous 
traffic surveys and studies during 
recent years 

Based on the above conclusions 

many trafh 
engineers and trafh« engineering con 
sultants, and information 
through regular correspondence chan 


conversations with state 


secured 


nels at Institute headquarters, it is the 
personal opinion of the author that 
50,000 population, with 


a few exceptions, do not require full 


cities below 


time traffic engineering services at the 


munity command attention. 


approaches. 


bands, Rubber Boots. 


We feature a complete line of safety patrol items. 
White rubber raincoats, available with school, city 
or sponsor's name on back. Long range visibility, 
long wear. Also available in yellow or black. 


"Corporal Digby" available for duty in any kind of 
weather. Five feet tall, vivid red, yellow, and black 
enamel on heavy steel. Warns motorists of schools 


We also furnish the following accessories: Patrol 
Caps, Overseas Caps, Felt Emblems, Patrol Buttons, 
Caution Flags, Rain Wear, Winter Wear, Arm- 


present time. However, even in these 
cities, the application of proven engi 
neering techniques to the trafh« prob 
lem is essential if 
be alleviated, traffic control and oper 
ation improved and accidents reduced 


congestion is to 


It is therefore suggested that cities 
below 50,000 population 
(1) adopt, in principle, the recom 
mendation of the Committee on 
Engineering of the President's 
Highway Safety Conference, re 
ferred to in this article; 
make every effort to obtain spe 
cilized traffic engineering knowl 
edge and training for the city 


engineer or an engineer on his 
staff responsible for trafhe engi 
neering work 

(3) assign increasing responsibility 
for all trafic 
tions to the Engineering Depart 


engineering func 


ment; and 

(4) obtain technical traffic engineer 

ing assistance by 

(a) seeking assistance from the 
trafhe engineer on the staff 
of the state highway depart 
ment and/or, 

(b) retaining a consulting traftx 
engineer on an annual con 


tract basis 


ATTENTION! 


WILL BE COMMANDED by school safety patrols 
if outfitted properly. Make schools in your com- 








Graubard’s 


NEWARK 2, N, J. 


266 MULBERRY ST. 














ment for large metropolitan systems or rural 

applications demanding coverage of exten 
NEW PRODUCTS sive areas. The 70-watt* unit consists of 
an RCA Type CT-10A transmitter and an 


Manufacturers are invited to send in announcements of new products, RCA Tyee CI-15A station seceiver, each 


or improved special features. Only items which can be considered as ninanted ‘Gn an indiciieal cesta: boomed 
“news” to our readers will be published. Additional information an these with associated power supplies in a single 
news items may be obtained by writing direct to the manufacturer. It 63-inch cabinet. The transmitter has a 
will help in identifying the product to mention these announcements. power output of 70 watts over the entire 
range of 30 to 50 megacycles. The fre 
quency is very precisely controlled by 
means of an RCA ovenless crystal unit. A 











A AUTO-SAFETY DOOR LOCK crystal tuning capacitor permits slight 
The Wright Saf-T-Dor Lock, manufa variations im frequency over a range of 
tured by Accurate Tool and Engineering plus or minus .0O1 per cent. The use of 
Co 10 Tenth Ave. San Diego 1, Calif new, additional, and more sharply tuned 
is a vacuurm-operated, electro-magnet-con circuits in the multiplier stages greatly 
trolled, safety device that supplements reduces the emission of carrier subhar 
standard automobile door jock With this MOMNICS 
levice installed, the car doors automatically 
lock when the motor is started. The locks ws 
sutomatically release when the ignition Anderson Company 
turned of hile the moto running . 
hy ye ad stance 4. Rewards Safety Plugs 
the driver has control ull doors whale interchange automatically, depending upon : - 
cated behind the steering wheel and may whether or not the victim is breathing Effort was made recently to draw 
allow passengers to enter ot leave tl The artificial respiration valve delivers another group into the fight against 
t vulling the knob or contro! valve F i ; & 
car DY pulling tH eee fat xygzen at a pre-set pressure to the lungs ide » ’ : 
ttached to the instrument panel, TI I M ; € trathe accidents when a Nationwide 
a er tee ai : f the victim whose breathing has stoppe : . a . vies 
lock does not interfere w th operation of It does not suck eit from the hungs, how reg eats Fi: Service — plan 
gular latch because this action could be harmful was launc red by The Anderson Com- 
ome cases. Instead, when the proper yvany, Gary, Ind., manufacturers of 
prof j 
imount of oxygen has been admitted into windshield wiper blades, arms and 
the lungs, the valve shuts off and lets the 
‘ motors 
elastic walls of the lungs and the flexible 
iscles of the diaphragm and chest handle Cash rewards are offered, and sev 
xhalation by natural recoil eral hundred are being paid each 
If the patient is breathing, the inhalator month to service station and garage 
I & 


lemand valve automatically admits as much = men, in a plan that combines sales 
oxygen as the patient can inhale. When he promotion with public sergie Aisne 
exhales the valve stops the flow until he & 
again inhaies. The pressure of the oxygen with their line-of-duty activities, these 
idministered by the cycling valve can be men are encouraged to be more alert 
varied to meet a w nw range - conditions to unsafe conditions on cars and trucks 
The pressure regulating valve gauge 1s Ra I? Ha 

ilibrated to show pressures in terms of they service 























ntimeters of water. The cycling valve The Memorial Safety Service Re 
in be set at the low range to admit a ward plan offers 31,500 rewards total 
j t ‘yt mstall and vert Ve ntimeters mop n . > . 
' : ; “Crt gentle five centimeter pt rf nately . - ing more than one million dollars 
Mm jesigged to pre nt hikdret pening yvunces pressure per square inch more than rh 
vee ¥ falling out: passengers opening is a shes dol F te, eel eal Re They are in memory of the 31,500 
i it ' ' atmo € « pre ssur 1 s « ‘ 
{ bet the to a complet pounds. High setting of the valve is 30 men, women and children killed in 
top: a pening when ca wer itimeters, or 7.2 ounces pressure per trafhe accidents last year. When new 
: ' ~ quare ince ve atmospheric. The Pneo windshield wiper blades or arms are 
wanted tering tl t tra itor Operates on positive pressure only led i ialied. the eprvice man 
gna I k an he stalled rvecause mechanically induced negative pres needed anc insta ed, the service a 
iny make of car, witl pening fror sure in the lungs has a tendency to increase reports the car’s license number and 
ither direction. They do not affect engit rem of fluid if tissues are swollen or thereby becomes eligible for an award 
‘ j r?) fy oritate he F vacked < to u 7 
s itated. The unit is packed, ready to use, If the license number matches one on 
wit C heck i mn a hberglass carrying case that is strong 
pply ites a sealed syst Pack nough to withstand the weight of an auto a pre-selected, secret list, the man re 
ged plete wit 1 f f ! In tl i is a ubic-foot tank of ceives from $10 to $1,000. Equip 
mn F a page xygen, approximately enough for a half ment installed may be from = any 
" i? ‘ he n ' lve connectio aie 
, “ Ch — ve Jongh nen manufacturer, not just The Anderson } 
j { however, are arrange 1 to permit attachment ; 
A new fe-saving apparat for 4 f additional oxygen supply from any out ( ompany | 
and’ fire denart sts nbul ws. } side source without disconnecting the reg : 
parti } i in j ! i 
pita physicians and industrial plant saf lar tank. The entire assembly, with case 
ty has been developed by Mine Safety A veighs approximately 41 pounds Thomas Named Ry. 
" noes ¢ Braddo I is & M . E : —_ . . ° 
egg TE ee drag age pS nent a omer COMMUNICATION SYSTEM Express Safety Director 
1g instrument,” the portable apparat Two new R¢ - Fleetfone Station Equip E. S. Thomas has been appointed a } 
“egy <8 . ‘ i, $ . ments for ff static ise i the con or" “ - 
‘ Yr eemeer 9 : cp Hees Migs } Safety Director of the Railway Express 
k panes ffocating ga nunications systems of police and fire de 4 " 4 
t attack werd 5 Mii as partments, bus and truck companies, public Agency, assigned to the Southern De 
i : v rug - . . . . “ ; < - 
kind of asphyxiat Called tl Py tilities, and other services requiring ef partments, J. M Shanaphy, manager 
Totes ‘ laro 
at it consists of a rubber and plast fective coverage over relatively large areas of the Safety Department of the 
; ted ¢ ‘ $ ’ nounced by Mobile om icatior 
ed gba wo VEEN Pw binge Paesgac’ >> Mobil .< prog <a agency, announced 
or engtl rrugated rubber Section, RCA Engineering Products Dept i, ; 
thing. One of the valv ad ster Camden, N. | With headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., 
xgen with posit f re at regu The new equipment, both designed for Thomas will wf rvise the safety pro 
tervals, cycling automat I ther idjacent channel oper ~ n in the 30-50 gram maintained by the express agency 
val ] oxyeen fi onl hen ti pa ! evel t < cludes rer pur 
ve lets oxygen w Y, when gacycl band, includes a general pu on a nationwide scale to reduce and 
ent inhales and stops the flow xhala pos watt Fleetfone Station Equipment ; 
ty The valv uf urrang they rd a 250-watt Fleetfone Station Equip eliminate needless accidents and 
8 Public Safety for December, 1951 ' 
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deaths through lack of knowledge or 
carelessness in the face of routine haz 
ards, Shanaphy said 

Working in close cooperation with 
the National Safety Council, the Rail- 
way Express safety program ts an 
integral part of the fight against in 
jury and death being carried on 
throughout the country by many other 
industries and civic organizations 


Two Traffic Safety 
Films Now Available 

‘Screw Drivers and Screw Jays, 
which portrays some of the foolhardy 
acts typical of thoughtless motorists 
and pedestrians, has been modernized 
and re-issued by the Shell Oil Com 
pany 


Since 1940, the film has been shown THE “EYES” HAVE iT  agpenbay ak 


70,000 tim to approximately 10 : , : a 
ars ue ) Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 





‘ 


million persons A 16-millimeter It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 
sound film, it is free of commercialism The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and was produced in cooperation with and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 


and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


the National Safety Council, It is - 
/ of conditions. 


available free ot charge to responsible It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
organizations from the Shell Oil Co. companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Address Public Relations Department, Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 


5 lees 5 = = , r is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
9 es Oth street, New ork =~ then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
N. Y., or 100 Bush Street, San Fran be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 

cisco, Calif, Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


“Safe on Two Wheels,” which Oo F T BO 
covers every phase of bicycle opera. | | MAGNO SAF- ARDo — emicsvitte, PA. 
tion, illustrates skillful riding tech 
niques, rules of the road and other 
safe riding practices a bicyclist should 
observe, is the second film available 
It has been produced by the Aetna 
Lite Affiliated Companies. The new 
Aetna film is a 16-millimeter sound 
motion picture with a running time of 
10 minutes. It may be secured on loan 
through local agents or by writing 
direct to the company’s Public Rela 
tion Department at Hartford, Conn 

















V/MPRINT THE PICTURE! 


ACCIDENT INVESTIGATION | 
TRAFFIC SURVEYS 
CIVIC IMPROVEMENTS 
LEGAL DIAGRAMS \ 
COURT AND JURY WORK | 


Nashville Tennessean 
Runs 44-Page Truck Issue 
The Nashville Tennessean distrib 
uted a Sunday supplement of 44 pages 
in their issue of November 12th de 
voted to the story of the trucking 
industry in Tennessee 
Feature stories and news items on 
accident prevention were sprinkled 
plentifully throughout the supple 
ment 


Kramer Takes Job 

With Associated Transport 
Milton D. Kramer, assistant direc 

tor of the New York University Cen 

ter for Safety Education for the past 

10 years, resigned to accept appoint 

ment as assistant to B. M. Seymour 


prasincet of Associated Treneport FORBES STAMP CO. ““*Kican 


In New York trucking company 






Size for Standard Forms 
Large Size for Instruction Work 


Postpaid 


with Remittance 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equipment. The coupon 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or all of the 
catalogs listed. 








1 Skid Protection: A series of 
llustrated pamphlets on various mod 
els of electric sanders for tractors, 
trucks, buses, and automobiles. Units 
distribute a safety grit before wheels 
to provide traction and are controlled 
by a switch on steering post or dash 
Highway Safety Appliances, Inc. 

2. Street Lighting Poles: A %6 
page catalog devoted to street light 
ing poles and engineering data. Five 
hundred design with 
simplified specifications tables giving 
complete data on standard mounting 
heights, bracket spreads and pole 
sizes available are included. (’nion 
Metal Mia. Co 

3. Mobtorcycle Equipment: De 
tailed information on means of it 
creasing ‘police efficiency by utilizing 
modern motorcycles, “Servi-cars,” and 
sidecars for traffic control and acci 
dent prevention. Harley-Davidson 
Motor Co 

4 Twin 
trated 
which parks two cars instead of one 
simplifies installation and mair 
tenance. Includes bumper to bumper 


combinations 


Parking Meters: Iilu 


literature describes twin meter 





parking plar International Meter 
Ine 

5 Traffic Guides: Literature or 
new w cost conical traffic barrie! 
which can be set up for less than the 
cost f rdinary wooder barrie! 
Ente e Sale Corp 

6 Crossing Gates: [ulletin co 
tains complete information on Mode 
10 aut atic ¢ 88 gw pate tested by 
fourteer years of service inder a 

eathe and light and heavy traf? 
c lit Gate table f bridg 
highway allway approache cluctk 
Wester Ri ‘ ‘ y ( 

7 Radio Communications Ce 
plete information on 2-way radio « 
municat ne syeten f vehicles ar 
fixed stat s { ‘ lepartine 
pul ‘ ‘ anu al 
pare " I panne le 
sigrnie pecif (rene I 
fy { 
my 
PveL SAFETY DECEMBER ’ 
425 WN. Michigan Avenue, Chicags TT 

. ‘ 
! 2 Ss ‘4 ) 6 7 


ADVERTISER'S INDEX 
Forbes Stamp Co. 39 


Graubards 37 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co. 1 
International Meters, Inc. I.F.C. 
Magno Saf-T Board 39 
National Safety Council 30-31 
Rhodes, M. H., Inc. 2 
U. S. Treasury 1.B.C. 
Weaver Mfg. Co. B.C, 


H. Gene Miller Heads 
NSC Statistical Division 

H. Gene Miller has been named 
director of the National Safety Coun 
cil’s Statistical Division. He succeeds 
William C. James who resigned to 
accept a post with the National Office 
of Vital Statistics as consultant to the 
Latin-American countries 


Mr. Miller has been on the staff of 
the division since his discharge from 
the Army in 1945. He is a graduate 
of the University of Missouri with a 
Bachelor of Arts degree in business 
1dministration; Master's degree in 
Statistics. Before the war he was 
chief of research and planning for the 
Safety Branch, Corps of Engineers 


Mr. James will be stationed in 
Chile, for a time, after 
which he will return to Washington, 
D. C., for indoctrination in the Inter 
American Vital Statistics Cooperation 
Program. He 
from the Portland Cement Association 
in September, 1942, and was named 
lirector of the NSC Statistical Divi 
sion the following year. While with 
the Council, Mr. James was a mem 
ber of the faculty of the Illinois Insti 


tute of 


Santiago, 


came to the Council 


Technology as instructor in 


nathemat: 


Green Cross News 
From Page 19 


Newspaper Support 

In connection with the recent ob 
rvance of “Green Cross Day” in 
Sa Jose and Santa Clara, Calif 
ponsored by the San Jose-Santa Clara 
Chapter, NSC, the Mercary-News oft 


that ty 


levoted its entire editorial 
i to the work of the Chapter ind 


Three 


' 
olumns while 


various commuttees safety 
litorials filled two full 
the other six columns were filled with 


ven photographs picturing the work 


the Chapter in various helds of 
atety leavor A streamer at th 
f the page read “Definite Gait 
Wo Local Safety Efforts Th 
‘a i IM pPressis presenta 
ed tor th kick-off on the 
| ial AmMpalye 


Magazine Story 

In its issue of October 31, the 
American Magazine featured an in 
teresting story entitled “Your Driving 
Scares,” written by Lyman (Red) 
Daniels, veteran test driver. Daniels, 
who has driven more than 2,000,000 
miles, tells of the crazy things that 
every-day drivers do as they motor 
along our streets and highways 


Bicycle Licenses Urged 

Portland's Traffic & Transportation 
Commission recently recommended 
that the city’s 50,000 bicycles be 
licensed as part of a broad safety pro 
gram to reduce bicycle accidents and 
curtail thefts which in 1949 totalled 
1,269 bicycles. John Carpenter, chair 
man of the Commission, has asked 
that the city draft a counterpart of the 
Model many 
cities 


Ordinance’ used in 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION  RE- 
OUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233) 


Of Pustic Savery, published monthly at Ch 
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This is the hit time 9 ever, Gad, 


says HOPE 


HOPE: 


For years, I’ve always stuck cotton in my 
ears whenever the Old Groaner opened 
his mouth. But now he’s got something 
that sounds good. Really good. Let’s hear 
it, kid. 


CROSBY: 


Thank you Mr. Hope. You are kind, 
very kind. Ladies and gentlemen, this 
isn’t a song. It’s just a suggestion. This 
year, iet’s all give U.S. Savings Bonds 
for Chr’stmas presents. Tell ’em about 
those bonds, Chisel Nose. 


HOPE: 


Gladly. It’s all very simple—even 
Crosby understands how they work. 
In just ten years, they pay $4 for 
every $3 they cost. And they’re ap- 
propriate for everybody on your 
Christmas list—young people, 
middle-aged people, and people as 
old as Crosby. Am I right, Bing? 


CROSBY: 


For once in his life the old Scene-Stealer 
is right. But seriously, folks, nothing 
makes a more welcome, more sensible 
present than U. S. Savings Bonds. And 
you can buy ’em in any bank or post 
office. So— 


HOPE: 


So why not give the very finest gift in 
America—U. 8S. Savings Bonds! 





% TIME FOR ACTION! 





Traffic death toll 
for 1950 probably 


will reach 35,000! 








Save lives ...act now to have all cars 
officially checked at regular intervals on 


WEAVER 
Safely Lane equipment 


Nearly every day more than 85 people are killed in 
automobile accidents . . . During the first seven months 
of 1950 a total of 18,320 lost their lives—and at the 
present rate traffic fatalities are headed for a new high 
this year. 

Many states and cities are combatting the appalling 
cost in lives by establishing official vehicle safety in 
spection stations. Records prove that where vehicles 
are regularly inspected on Weaver Safety Lane Equip- 
ment—the number of traffic accjdents is substantially 
reduced. 


Consult Weaver today about establishing a vehicle 
safety inspection program in your city or state 


@ A SAFETY LANE INCLUDES 





@ A WEAVER DORIVE-OVER WHEEL ALIGN- 
MENT TESTER which makes a true test of wheel 
alignment—showing side slip of tires in ft 





@ A WEAVER DRIVE-ON-AND-STOP BRAKE 
TESTER providing a visual and accurate test of 
braking effort on each wheel 





® A WEAVER HEADLIGHT TESTER which 


measures candle power and shows high-low 
and left-right aim of all headlights 


A 
Safety “AMES ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 


( 











THIS PUBLICATION IS REPRO— 
DUCED BY AGREEMENT WITH THE 
COPYRIGHT OWNER. EXTENSIVE 


DUPLICATION OR RESALE WITH- 
OUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 





